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T would be waste labour to dwell in detail on any one 

phase of the international situation in an article which is 

not intended for the next day’s breakfast table. Prophecy 
has been called the most gratuitous form of error, but com- 
ment on what is supposed to be fact is equally beset with 
pitfalls at a time when assurances given by a Minister to an 
Ambassador on a Tuesday morning are found to have no 
validity by Friday midday. We may note these circumstances 
as part of the rapidly mounting indictment against the present 
state of international relations, but they carry their own 
warning against the rash expression of day-to-day opinions. 

There are, nevertheless, certain general aspects of the 
present situation which it is important to bear in mind, what- 
ever may befall, and time can scarcely be wasted in devoting 
a little thought to these. Broadly speaking, what we are now 
witnessing is the liquidation of the Treaty of Versailles and 
other post-war treaties with all the wrath and bitterness 
accumulated in the subsequent years. There is a certain 
parallelism between the story of these years and that of the 
period following the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1 which 
throws some light on present events. Just about twenty 
years after the German victory, the League of the three 
Emperors upon which Bismarck had relied as his form of 
“ collective security ” against a French revanche came to an 
end and was followed by the division of Europe into the two 
camps of Dual and Triple Alliances. In almost exactly the 
same period the League of Nations upon which the Allies 
of the Great War relied for their security has dissolved into a 
new division between the armed nations of post-war Europe. 
The immediate question before us is whether this will produce 
a new equilibrium on which we may start again on the quest 
of permanent peace, or whether it will break down in the 
immeasurable calamity of another world-war. 

The disappointment of the second period is far greater than 
that of the first. Up to the year 1914 all but an insignificant 
minority had accepted force as the fated and inevitable 
foundation of international politics. The test of statesman- 
ship was whether it had amassed or attracted sufficient force 
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to make it reasonably sure of victory in another war. But in 
1919 the nations believed that they had seen a great light, the 
light of the League of Nations, and to see this gradually 
eclipsed if not altogether extinguished is a bitterness far 
exceeding that of any ordinary political disappointment. 
We have here one of the great catastrophes of history and we 
may well ask how it has come about. 

The League of Nations, as originally designed and em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Versailles, was intended to provide 
“ collective security” for the whole family of nations—security 
for all against war and for each against aggression. All the 
great nations were to belong to it, and together they were to 
command such power that any would-be aggressor would be 
unable to resist their judgment or, if he tried to resist, be com- 
pelled to submit by economic sanctions without war. The 
League was never able to realise this ideal, which required 
that the United States and Russia should come into it, Italy 
and Japan remain within it, and Germany after an interval 
be brought in. After the Locarno Treaties of 1925 this did not 
seem impossible, but the hopes then raised were shortlived. 
Disarmament failed; Germany came in and went out; 
Russia was a doubtful adherent ; the League quarrelled with 
two of its members, Italy and Japan. By the year 1935 it was 
—for the purpose of keeping international order—little more 
than a combination of two Great Powers, Great Britain and 
France, and these two were often at variance about their 
policies. Speaking generally, France regarded the League as 
the guarantor of the status quo laid down in the Treaty of 
Versailles, while Britain looked to it for Treaty-revision and 
disarmament. Nevertheless, immense numbers continued to 
talk of it as the embodiment of “ collective security ” and 
omitted to observe that it lacked the power needed to give 
meaning to this idea. From 1935 onwards it was no longer a 
question of curbing an aggressor without war ; it was only a 
question whether the two principal League Powers would be 
willing to fight an aggressor if he defied their sanctions. It 
could still be said that the League contained fifty-two nations, 
but it was certain that, if war had to be contemplated, many 
of these would be more concerned about their own safety 
between rival pressures than about supporting the League. 

A preliminary shock had come in 1932 with the defiance of 
Japan. Then it was suddenly discovered that the League had 
almost no power outside Europe and that if Japan chose to 
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say that she would regard sanctions as an act of war, no one 
knew how to coerce her. Ten years earlier at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference the great Powers had put her into 
an impregnable military position by the self-denying ordi- 
nance whereby they pledged themselves not to construct 
advanced fortified bases in the Pacific. There was no reason- 
able hope that diplomatic pressure would induce her to with- 
draw ; only the British fleet could even have attempted the 
desperate task of challenging her fleet without bases or repair- 
ing stations, and no sensible man could have expected a 
British Government to take that risk. In the circumstances 
the League decided not to try the dangerous experiment of 
applying its sanctions, and it is now generally agreed that it 
could have done nothing else. 

The League, nevertheless, suffered a serious blow to its 
prestige. Would-be aggressors everywhere had learnt the 
lesson that the League could be defied. The question now was 
whether the League Powers were strong enough—not to keep 
the peace in the manner originally intended but to risk a war, 
which in quite probable circumstances would be a world-war, 
to make their will prevail. The hostility of Germany was 
certain; it only awaited an opportunity to declare itself. 
Japan had to be counted an enemy. Russia was doubtful. 

This was the situation when the next trial of strength came 
with Italy over Abyssinia. The old diplomacy would have 
taken this question in its stride. It would have been raised at 
the Stresa Conference in the spring of 1935 (as in any case it 
ought to have been) and after a period of bargaining something 
like the Hoare-Laval compromise would have resulted. The 
Negus would have retained some part of his country; the 
Italians would have controlled the rest; the other Powers 
concerned would have obtained ‘‘ compensation ” or at least 
guarantees for their special interests, as happened when Italy 
marched into Tripoli in 1911. But when the conduct of Italy 
had been denounced to the League as an act of aggression, 
compromise became impossible, and, as Sir Samuel Hoare dis- 
covered, was liable to be denounced as compounding a felony. 
Had the League possessed the power necessary to a high moral 
authority, this might have been wholly salutary, but since it did 
not, the result was fiasco and disaster, especially for Abyssinia. 

During the critical months France and Britain, the two 
agents and trustees of collective security, were deeply divided. 
I visited Paris in the early autumn of 1935, and after hearing 
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the views of my political friends came definitely to the con- 
clusion that the French would never carry sanctions to the 
point of war with Italy. Their attitude was reasonable 
enough from their own realistic point of view. With a formid- 
ably armed Germany waiting for her opportunity on their 
eastern frontier, could they be expected to devote their 
military forces to saving Abyssinia? In the next few months 
Signor Mussolini found himself faced with two opponents, 
one of whom had led him to believe that he would not fight 
at all, and the other of whom had said, as he was entitled to 
say, that he would not fight alone. Three years later when 
the Italians had loosed their press campaign upon France, 
French newspapers retaliated by reproaching Italy with base 
ingratitude for having forgotten the service rendered to her 
by France in saving her from Britain in 1936. An oblique 
reference was made to the same occasion in the French official 
note on December 25th, 1938, in reply to the arguments used 
by Count Ciano. The Count was reminded that “ on several 
occasions Signor Mussolini had told the French Ambassador 
how much he appreciated the moderating action of France 
and the constant effort made by the French delegation to 
carry out the obligations of the League Covenant with due 
regard to French-Italian friendship.” This “ due regard ” 
was fatal to the coercion of Italy. 

Thus again, when the test came, collective security was 
reduced to the possibility of Great Britain alone, or Great 
Britain dragging a reluctant France with her, engaging in a 
war which might easily have spread to the whole world. Just 
as was the indignation with Italy and generous the sympathy 
with Abyssinia, the right criticism of this operation is not, 
I think, that British statesmen declined a risk so remote from 
any contemplated by the founders of the League, but that 
they put themselves in a position from which they had to 
make so mortifying a retreat. 

What seemed at the time to be merely a side-issue of the 
dispute with Italy became in the sequel its most disastrous 
result. This was that, while they were busy with Abyssinia, 
the League Powers had permitted Germany to re-militarise 
the Rhineland. The net result of the failure of 1936 was thus 
not merely that Italy had had her way, but that Germany 
had greatly strengthened her position both by refortifying 
the Rhineland and by detaching Italy from the League. The 
chief obstacle to the annexation of Austria and all that 
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followed from it in Central Europe, was now removed, and the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis now stood in formidable opposition 
to the League Powers. 

Immense numbers, however, were unaware of this change 
and continued to think of all the obligations attaching to the 
unrealised original League—the “ collective security ” of 
Igig—as incumbent on the group remaining within the 
League, i.e. mainly on France and Britain. Whatever others 
might do, these were to maintain the original Brother’s 
Keeper doctrine and to resist aggression everywhere. Failure 
to do this was said to be not merely political shortcoming, 
but betrayal of conscience and duty. The successive failures 
of the League were marked down as blots on the moral 
scutcheon of Great Britain. We were said to have won our 
peace by betraying China, Italy, Spain ; the plea that we had 
not the power to do what was demanded of us, or that in 
attempting to cure one evil we should have plunged into the 
much greater evil of a world war was regarded as evasion of 
plain moral duty. It was this imputation of guilt surpassing 
all political errors which imparted such bitterness to the 
controversies of these times. 

We must recall these circumstances to understand what 
happened at Munich. By all the standards of pre-League 
politics, it would have been agreed that Mr. Chamberlain had 
made the best of a bad business. Great Britain had (by these 
standards) no special obligation to Czecho-Slovakia except, 
as one of the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, to see that 
changes some of which she had admitted to be necessary were 
made in an orderly way. Her chief concern was to prevent a 
situation arising in which it would be necessary for her to go 
to the help of France. From all these points of view she did 
well enough in checking Hitler’s obvious intention to destroy 
Czecho-Slovakia and gaining time. Criticism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain would have been confined to a few points of language and 
behaviour, such as that he had expected too much from what 
proved to be only a temporary patch-up. But from the League 
point of view this was wholly inadequate. Once again—from 
that point of view—he had shirked a moral duty, thrown a 
little nation to the wolves, purchased peace for Great Britain 
by another cowardly surrender. To the true Leaguer Munich 
was “‘ nauseating.” 

There was no meeting-ground between these points of view. 
Pleas of safety first are no answer to a charge of betrayal of 
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principle ; what in other circumstances might be a reasonable 
exercise of prudence is a crime in foro conscientie. Generous 
emotions and all natural sympathy and pity had been on the 
side of the victims of aggression—China, Abyssinia, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia—and one after another they had been be- 
trayed and deserted. The answer of the Governments that they 
had no means short of the incalculable hazard and probably 
much greater evil of a world war was rejected as irrelevant to 
the indictment. Their critics professed to know that the risks 
could have been taken in the sure and certain expectation that 
the aggressors would have given way. Their policy, they said, 
was a policy of peace as well as of justice and righteousness. 
For years past debates on foreign policy in Britain and in 
America—though scarcely anywhere in continental Europe 
where the old standards had survived—have been involved 
in this confusion between the ideal and the real. The friends 
of the League have continued to speak and think of this 
balance of power as if it were “ collective security,” and 
could be relied upon to do what was originally designed for a 
League of all the Powers. It would be well if the phrase 
“ collective security ” could for the time being be banished 
from the language, for the use of it in different and conflicting 
senses has been one of the principal causes of confusion in 
recent years. The groups and alliances on which we are now 
thrown back are not “ collective security,” as intended by the 
authors of the League, but the exactly contrary system—the 
balance of power politics—which they hoped to supersede. 
Incidentally, the failure of 1936 disclosed the fact that in 
respect of certain vital armaments both France and Great 
Britain had fallen dangerously into arrears compared with 
their principal opponents. A heavy indictment may be drawn 
against the Government which allowed this position to arise, 
but it is fair to remember that up to this time all parties had 
relied on disarmament as a moral factor and had continued to 
hope that the “collective security” guaranteed by the 
League would be an alternative to the renewal of the arms 
competition. Loyalty to the League in these years required 
persistence in disarmament. “We have an immense moral 
authority to assert,” said Sir John Simon in the House of 
Commons in November 1933, “ for Britain has disarmed and 
has a right to speak. We seek to use that authority in the only 
way open to us, by making no special or select alliance with any 
Power but by working for friendship and peace between all.” 
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It was an entirely laudable object ; but pursued beyond 
the point at which others could be relied upon to co-operate, 
it led the country into a position of temporary inferiority 
which was bound to govern policy until at least our defensive 
preparations guaranteed a reasonable security against un- 
necessary disasters at the beginning of a war. To make all 
possible speed in overtaking the arrears and in the meantime 
to keep policy within the bounds of prudence were necessities 
for a British Government, until this danger-zone was passed. 
Mr. Chamberlain had the Fabian qualities most serviceable at 
this stage. He was patient and cool-minded; he did not 
much care if Mr. Lloyd George called him a coward. I think 
he might reasonably have expected that Opposition leaders 
would understand the circumstances and consent to, if not 
comnive at, the limits set on policy during this period, but 
once more the dictators were improving the occasion ; indig- 
nation at their behaviour was strong and just, the idea that 
we were under moral obligations which could not be weighed 
in the same scales with ordinary expediencies was deeply 
established. Spain was coming into the picture rousing new 
emotions. Ardent and generous young men asked: “ Shall 
we refuse to launch the lifeboat, for fear it may be 
swamped?” The reasons which made this a dangerous 
analogy in international affairs were many and weighty, but 
they did not lend themselves to public debate. 

Herr Hitler himself provided the French and British 
Governments with the opportunity of recovering the initiative 
in March of this year. Strategically speaking, the weakness 
of their position in September 1938 was that they could not 
rely on the co-operation of other Central European States in 
resisting a German attack on Czecho-Slovakia. In March, 
however, Herr Hitler not only broke his pledges to Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Daladier, but roused all the surrounding 
countries, and especially Poland and Rumania, to a sense of 
their danger. This opened up new possibilities to the Western 
Powers. The guarantees to Poland, Greece and Roumania 
followed quickly. 

In dismembering Czecho-Slovakia, Germany had turned a 
potential enemy into a vassal and provided herself with an 
important new source of munitions supply. These advantages 
must not be underrated, but on the other hand she had made 
new and formidable potential enemies ; and in the breathing 
space since September British defensive armaments had 
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greatly advanced and France had made a remarkable recovery 
from the economic depression and internal troubles which 
had made her action seem tortuous and hesitating in Sep- 
tember. At the same time President Roosevelt had rung a bell 
from the other side of the Atlantic, intimating that the 
United States was by no means to be ruled out, if liberty and 
democracy were in danger in Europe. Equally important, 
the case which was only constructive in September had be- 
come brute fact in March. In September Hitler might have 
said with some plausibility that the Western Powers were 
waging war against Germany to prevent three million Germans 
rejoining their fatherland and in the teeth of his promise to 
respect other races. In March it was clear that his promise 
was worthless, and that unless he were resisted there would 
be no limit to the aggression which first stirred up trouble 
and then exploited it to the undoing of helpless neighbours. 
From this point of view it was worth Mr. Chamberlain’s 
while to have been called a dupe and a simpleton for his 
policy of “ appeasement.” All through Europe and even in 
Germany and Italy he had won the reputation of being the 
leading protagonist of peace, and it was clear that, if war 
came, it would only be after he had, like Sir Edward Grey in 
1914, exhausted all the possibilities of peace. 

The Italian stroke in Albania has warned us that there is 
no move without a counter-move and that in any move we 
take we must always look two moves ahead. Before this article 
appears the reader will know better than I do what the next 
moves will be. Had we been living in the year 1912 and 
Venizelos been on the scene, Signor Mussolini would have 
provided him with a splendid opportunity of rallying a de- 
fensive Balkan League. Unfortunately, between that time 
and this there have been wars and treaties—the treaty of 
Bucharest after the second Balkan war in 1913 and the 
treaty of Trianon after the Great War—which have sown a 
crop of jealousies and rivalries that greatly complicates this 
problem. At the end of every Balkan vista stands Russia. 
Her ultimate action is immensely important, and to keep 
close touch with her is essential ; but we have to remember 
the susceptibilities of the little peoples who desire to be 
independent of both their great neighbours. 

These and most other problems with which we are now 
faced require a fine balance of skill and daring. The Fabian 
tactics which were well justified in the former phase will not 
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suffice for what lies ahead. We must keep our nerves steady 
in a time of dangerous decision. There is, happily, nothing in 
our past differences which prevent the closest co-operation 
between parties ; these differences have been about methods, 
never about the great aims of British policy. But in looking 
back we may, I think, learn something from the past. 

As the first of all the lessons I would place the need of 
intimate daily contact between ourselves and the French— 
between both ministers and experts—the lack of which has 
caused so much last-minute confusion in recent years and 
might even, if it continued, lead to unnecessary military 
disaster as in August 1914. In entering into an alliance we 
necessarily part with some of our freedom, and critics of the 
Government must disabuse themselves of the idea that the 
British Prime Minister is master of the whole situation and 
can dictate to his partners what they shall do. But they may 
reasonably ask for assurance that there are concerted plans 
agreed between the Governments concerned. 

That policy must be related to armaments and those who 
call for strong action must accept the corresponding national 
organisation. We are in a situation in which to prepare for 
the worst is the one way of enabling us to hope for the best. 

April 12th, 1939. J. A. SpenDER. 


P.S.—The great new move since this article was written 
has come from President Roosevelt, whose intervention is a 
novel and most courageous departure from the conventional 
ways of diplomacy. It is something that Herr Hitler promises 
a reasoned reply in a speech to the Reichstag after ten days’ 
reflection, and I will not speculate upon what the reader will 
know before these words can reach him. The President’s 
message has had two immediate and very useful results. It 
has defined the issues on which Europe is divided before an 
audience of the whole world, including the German and Italian 
peoples. It has brought into sight the eventual resources with 
which the Dictators would have to reckon if they persisted in 
violent courses. We need to bear in mind that the American 
President is not a Dictator and that all final decisions rest 
with Congress. His message, however, seems to have won a 
much greater measure of assent from his countrymen than 
observers of American politics would have thought possible 
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THE CHALLENGE OF GERMANY. 
AS I write, Italian troops are invading Albania in 


defiance of pledges given. The Axis is advancing again, 

this time from the other end. It is not easy to write 
for publication weeks ahead when events are moving so 
rapidly. But of one thing there can be no doubt. When 
German troops began their march into Czechoslovakia, they 
set in motion a train of events which has fundamentally 
altered the whole situation and is likely before it is completed 
to change the face of Europe and the world. 

The abandonment of the racial or “ folk” principle by the 
incorporation of Czechs in the Reich, even with a show of 
autonomy, means the removal of the only limiting factor on 
the drive of Nazi Germany towards domination, a factor 
which has been stressed over and over again by Germans, 
from Hitler downwards. In the face of this act the British 
Government has revised its whole policy towards European 
commitments, and is endeavouring to organise the collective 
resistance of all peace-loving Powers to acts of aggression. 
Though we may well feel, like Martin Luther at Wittenberg, 
that ‘‘ here we stand ; we can no other,” it is wise to face at 
once the full implications of our decision. 

On the morning after the occupation of Prague, I lunched 
in Berlin with an old friend, a sincere and efficient propa- 
gandist of the view that the territorial ambitions of Nazi 
Germany were limited by the racial principle. His bewilder- 
ment was pathetic. The whole basis of his thought had been 
knocked away. The same afternoon I saw the editor of a 
leading Berlin newspaper, a man who has done a good deal 
of earnest work for Anglo-German understanding. He, too, 
had nothing to say, except to suggest that we might take 
comfort from the fact that Germany had abandoned her 
opposition to the common Polish-Hungarian frontier, so that 
further expansion did not seem to be intended. Bewilderment, 
astonishment and nervousness were the reactions of nearly 
everybody to whom I spoke. 

Yet barely three weeks later the same journalist is accusing 
Britain of cant and joining wholeheartedly in the chorus of 
abuse of the British Government’s new policy of “ encircle- 
ment ”—a chorus which, according to the Berlin Correspond- 
ent of The Times, is having an evident effect on public opinion, 
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previously well-disposed towards us. It would certainly be a 
mistake to attribute the present tone of the German Press 
and the movement of public opinion merely to the automatic 
working of Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda machine. Nor is it fair 
to take the easy line of denying all sincerity to Germans, or 
even to German journalists. Whatever happens, public 
opinion in Germany will play a not inconsiderable part, and 
it is well to understand it. 

There is no doubt that the “liquidation” of Czecho- 
slovakia was regarded by many thinking Germans, in- 
cluding plenty of loyal Nazis, as a serious blunder. But few 
can have expected it to provoke such a tremendous reaction 
abroad and the complete reversal of British policy towards 
commitments. Just before Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of 
support to Poland, I met in London an important German 
industrialist, who was visiting some business associates. 
Everybody tried to persuade him not to go home and say 
that England would not intervene on behalf of Eastern 
Europe, but without result. Nothing would induce him to 
abandon his belief: firstly, that Eastern European countries 
would not risk taking a stand against Germany, and secondly, 
that the British Government were not really in earnest on the 

oint. ‘ For after all,” he said, “you English are business 
people. The Fihrer only wants vassal states in the East ; 
Germany has neither the intention nor the power to attack 
the West. Why interfere, since you know that war does not 
ay ? 99 

The prevalence of this belief in Germany is not really 
surprising. In the November number of this Review, I 
explained that Munich was universally assumed to mean the 
final abandonment of French Eastern policy and the tacit 
recognition by the Western Powers of German predominance 
between Russia and the Rhine. This was clearly a more im- 
portant objective of German policy than the self-determina- 
tion of the Sudetens ; it was widely canvassed in the German 
Press and the term Lebensraum was coined to cover it; it 
also represented the fulfilment of the old dream of Mittel- 
europa, which can be traced back to long before the war. 
Whatever may have been said by the negotiators at Munich, 
in private conversation Germans were generally given to 
understand that Great Britain was prepared to recognise their 
country’s prior interests in Danubian and Eastern Europe, 
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at any rate as far as economics were concerned, and even to 
welcome the reorganisation under German auspices of an 
area to which the Versailles settlement had signally failed to 
bring prosperity. In an informal talk to the Anglo-German 
Society, Dr. Silex of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung gave an 
account of a visit to England last October, and of his con- 
versations with leading men of all parties. While he had been 
sharply attacked about German methods, he said, nearly 
everybody had admitted that Germany’s aims, including the 
Lebensraum, were not unreasonable. He had retaliated by 
asking what other methods would have been effective, and 
no one had been able to give him a satisfactory answer. 

After the destruction of Czech freedom by methods about 
which many Germans have misgivings, one might perhaps 
expect a wider comprehension in Germany of the British 
point of view. Certainly hardly anybody would fail to under- 
stand the redoubling of British armaments. But when it 
comes to action which in effect is likely to render the domina- 
tion of the Lebensraum impossible, so many interests are 
affected, so many of the old chords of resentment and jealousy 
touched, that before long that sentimental feeling for England, 
that unglickliche Liebe (as an old friend of mine puts it), may 
well be changed into its opposite, as at the outbreak of the 
War. Industrialists, with their visions of markets and raw 
material sources, young men of the middle classes, with their 
hopes of Danubian jobs vacated by Jews, enthusiastic Nazis 
of all classes who believe in the rejuvenating mission of their 
Revolution in Europe and the world—all are ready subjects 
of the propaganda against “encirclement”; all are ready 
to believe that the British Empire, which they are quite 
genuinely unconscious of threatening, is out of jealousy and 
misguided fear denying to Germany that influence and scope 
which it has so successfully (and unscrupulously) secured for 
itself. In the resulting surge of feeling the abandonment of 
principle and betrayal of promises in Czechoslovakia will be 
forgotten, and, at any rate if the quarrel starts in the East, 
the German people are likely to enter another war reluctantly 
perhaps, but with much the same sense of the justice of their 
cause as they had in 1914. 

The tragedy of the new situation is that it seems finally to 
put an end to dreams of the peaceful reconciliation of the 
German and British peoples. It may be that it was impossible 
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in any case once Hitler came to power. The great dynamic 
force of what is usually called the Nazi Revolution, but which 
is better styled the German Revolution since it is at once 
fundamentally German and a genuine revolution on the grand 
scale, might well have gone on expanding until England was 
forced to take up the challenge or abdicate ; and those who 
hold this view will probably welcome the shock administered 
to the democracies. But as things are likely to develop now it 
is Hitler who may first be in a position where he has little 
choice but to act or abdicate. 

If Britain’s new policy is to be effective, it will involve 
substantial economic support to the Eastern and Balkan 
States. We must help them to maintain their economic 
independence. We must see to it, for example, that they buy 
their armaments from us and are not dependent on German 
sources. In order to make this possible we shall buy Rou- 
manian oil, Jugoslav grain, and other Balkan products which 
Germany badly needs. At the same time, the world boycott 
of German goods, which though mainly Jewish is by no means 
exclusively so, is likely to be greatly intensified as a result of 
recent events and increasing tension—President Roosevelt 
has already clapped prohibitive tariffs on German products. 
Thus the German economic position, already seriously 
strained, is likely to grow rapidly worse unless the rate of 
rearmament is drastically reduced, while the democracies, 
who have hardly begun to mobilise their resources on the 
scale needed for modern warfare, will catch up more and 
more. 

Only a radical change of policy, indeed perhaps only a 
change of régime, would suffice to alter this situation. But no 
such change is likely. The stories of discontent in Germany 
have always been grossly exaggerated. The hold of the Nazi 
régime on the masses of the German people is based as 
much on solid achievement as on the Gestapo. The standard 
of living may be low, but as consumption statistics show it is 
higher than during the depression, and the practical benefits 
given by Nazi organisations like “ Strength through Joy ” 
should not be underestimated. The mass character of the 
Nazi movement and its effect on relations between the classes 
have given the workers a new self-respect. And, above all, 
the abolition of unemployment has produced a general sense 
of security which makes up for a great deal. Although the 
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vast majority of Germans dislike the thought of war as much 
as the democratic peoples, if they can be persuaded that they 
are threatened they are no less likely to support their leaders 
than are the latter. 

If there is still a chance of peace, it can only lie in a twofold 
policy of making clear to Germany the probability of defeat, 
while at the same time keeping open with calmness and 
sincerity an alternative to war for the German people. The 
military leaders of Germany have still considerable influence 
and they are hard-headed, calculating men. How does the 
military situation appear to them? 

_ While a massed attack before the West is ready is not out 
of the question, according to all accounts the main military 
effort will be directed towards securing the Lebensraum, which 
is likely to be extended to include the Baltic States and 
Scandinavia, with its ores and dairy products; incidentally 
in Berlin last month a leading Nazi made a significant remark 
to me about the importance of Scandinavia as opposed to the 
Balkans. The Italian position is more difficult to assess, and 
General Franco’s is obscure ; obviously the Mediterranean is 
the weakest part of the Axis. Russia is rather an incalculable 
factor, and in any event powerful forces in Poland and the 
Balkans may be inclined to prefer German occupation to the 
assistance of Russian armies. With German organisation and 
methods the whole structure should be able to last out for a 
long time against any blockade, and the Germans may be 
counting on the Western Powers exhausting their strength in 
attacks on impregnable positions and on the effects of inten- 
sive bombing, combined with a long and apparently ineffec- 
tive war, on the morale of the civil population. 

It is essential to realise the full strength of the German 
position in order to draw the proper conclusions for our own 
actions. We must prepare for a long and grim struggle with 
all the dangers to the home front which such a struggle brings. 
Whatever allies we may secure, we shall have fundamentally 
to rely on our own strength, both military and moral. Allies 
are not substitutes for effort, and it is sometimes rather 
alarming to hear the faith put in the Russian, or even in the 
Balkan armies. Above all, we shall need national unity ; not 
the emotional unity of a crisis debate in the House, but the 
quiet and determined unity which is prepared to organise at 
whatever sacrifice the whole effort and resources of the people 
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for the purposes of the nation. More than anything else this 
would impress both potential opponents and allies. 
; National unity, however, cannot just be secured by 

National Service.” No one who has talked to working-class 
audiences recently can mistake the strength of the feeling 
that if men are to be conscripted, wealth must be conscripted 
too. Compulsory service now would split the country, and in 
any case there is as yet neither organisation nor equipment 
for it. To agitate for conscription is to begin at the wrong 
end. Modern warfare does not demand vast masses of men, 
but ample mechanised armaments efficiently handled. 
Germany to-day has far fewer trained reservists at her com- 
mand than she had in 1914. She is rendered so formidable by 
the enormous supplies of armaments which she has piled up 
during the last few years, coupled with the complete working 
organisation of her economic resources for war purposes. As 
Mr. Thomas Balogh has shown in the Economic Journal and 
in International Affairs, she has been able to spend for years 
far more on armaments than we are spending even now in the 
face of considerable foreign trade difficulties and without 
seriously affecting the standard of living. She has done this 
by controlling rather than expropriating her capitalists, 
throwing financial orthodoxy to the winds, and thus putting 
fully into operation all idle production factors including above 
all her unemployed. And in so doing she has gone far towards 
solving many of her most serious social problems. 

Whatever we may think about Germany, nothing could be 
more foolish than to refuse to learn from her experience. To 
adopt the best features of this policy, not by dictatorial 
methods but by free agreement, would show what democracy 
can do and would impress the working classes and secure 
national unity more effectively than anything else. Then 
training for youth and National Service could be introduced 
as needed with no fear of splitting the country. I have before 
me a manifesto on these lines issued by a group of Trades 
Unionists, which ends as follows : 


This means first that money shall no longer call the tune—that 
profits shall be rigidly restricted, and while expenditure on arma- 
ments goes even higher, that social services shall be expanded too. 
It means that as much energy as is spent on armaments shall be 
spent on providing work for the unemployed, and that decent 
wage levels shall be established in every industry, with trade 
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unionism established as the workers’ right. It means that whatever 
service is required shall be required of all, whatever their class or 
income, and that ability, not class or income, shall be the test of 
leadership, whether in the ranks of warfare or of industry. We 
should demand universal service, under these conditions, now! 


Utopian though some of this may sound—for example, the 
expansion of social services as well as of armaments—I do not 
believe it is wholly impossible. The example of our own 
achievements during the war shows just as much as that of 
Germany to-day what can be done with proper organisation, 
and our potential resources are much greater than those of 
Germany. We must not forget that many social services— 
education, health and physical training are obvious examples 
—are an essential part of rearmament in the wide sense. While 
such a policy involves letting down the barriers of finance, with 
exchange control and all the rest of it, if there is one thing we 
should have learnt since the depression it is that we know very 
little about money and its potentialities. Quite apart from 
the German example, many of our own economists have been 
clamouring for bold measures of monetary experiment to 
cure unemployment, and here the whole future of the nation 
is at stake. There is a vast volume of energy in the country 
only waiting to be liberated, and if rearmament is interpreted 
really widely the challenge of Germany may in the long run 
prove a blessing in disguise. For the prime need of to-day is 
for the free peoples to show that the ideals and methods of 
freedom are more capable of inspiring efficiency and en- 
thusiasm than those of dictatorship. 

Finally, cannot the free peoples, sure of the justice of their 
cause, meet the challenge without recourse to the motives of 
hatred and fear? The other day I discovered a passage in 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, where Lawrence was writing of 
a certain General Barrow, whose ideas were those of much of 
our war propaganda : 


Years before, he had published his confession of faith in Fear as 
the common people’s main incentive to action in War and Peace. 
Now I found fear a mean, over-rated motive, no deterrent, and, 
though a stimulant, a poisonous stimulant, whose every injection 
served to consume more of the system to which it was applied. 
I could have no alliance with his pedant belief of scaring men into 
Heaven: better that Barrow and I part at once. 
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The propaganda of the Great War was largely responsible 
for the mistakes of Versailles. Are we to fight for another 
Versailles, which in time will produce the same result ? For 
a nation of eighty million people cannot be wiped out like 
Carthage. As long as peace prevails, let us try to keep open 
every line of approach to the German people, refuse every 
temptation to boycott them or to put them in Coventry. 
Let us remember that they must trade or fight, and remain 
prepared to discuss every possibility of fitting their totalitarian 
economy into the world system. And if the worst comes to 
the worst let us fight without hatred, determined to establish 
justice for all and in full realisation of the responsibilities of 
great possessing nations. May it not be that this, rather than 
Pacifism, is the true meaning of the command to love our 
enemies? For one thing is certain: unless the German 
people can ultimately be fitted peacefully, and with scope for 
their energies, into the framework of European civilisation, 
that civilisation will inevitably be doomed. 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
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FRANCE AND THE CRISIS. 


OO much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that 

France has now completely recovered from the social 

disorder that called itself the Front Populaire. For 
nearly three years the attention of the country was diverted 
from the grave happenings in Europe—or, at any rate, they 
were seen only through an “ ideological” screen. The agita- 
tion had begun some time before the 1936 elections, and when 
the results were foreseen and an interim Government, without 
real authority, occupied the scene, Germany seized the 
opportunity of re-militarising the Rhineland. The British 
were concerned with the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, while 
the French were interested only in the anticipated success of 
the strange combination of Socialists, Communists and 
Radicals at the polls. Yet that audacious move of Herr 
Hitler which, in other circumstances, could certainly have 
been prevented, marked the turning-point of European 
diplomacy. It is incredible, looking back, to see how easily 
it was effected. There was virtually no opposition, though it 
is well known that the Germans were ready to retreat if 
seriously challenged. France was thus cut off from her 
European protégés, and Germany rapidly constructed forti- 
fications along the “ Siegfried ” line. Although “ sanctions ” 
shortly: afterwards ended, the Front Populaire Government, 
which was definitely “ anti-Fascist,” withdrew the French 
Ambassador from Rome. Italy was forced into the German 
camp, and with the creation of the Rome-Berlin axis the fate 
of Austria, hitherto successfully protected by the armed 
might of Italy, was sealed. The Anschluss was actually 
accomplished at a moment when France had no responsible 
Government. Two of the leaders of the Front Populaire 
happened to be changing over, and the Anschluss appeared 
to be a minor matter. Then came—as was inevitable—Munich 
and the dislocation of Czecho-Slovakia. France became aware 
of her weakness, was conscious that while she was indulging 
in disruptive politics Germany was going from strength to 
strength. Edward Daladier, in whom the country began to 
place high hopes, was already Prime Minister, but he was 
still comparatively helpless. The reaction was not complete. 
The lesson had not been learned. Two months later, the 
Impenitent apostles of disunion ordered a general strike 
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which was calculated to paralyse the country at a time when 
Europe was menaced, It was then that M. Daladier, sup- 
ported by the French people, began to show his metal. The 
general strike, thanks to the energetic measures taken, and 
thanks also to the change of sentiment of the French masses, 
was a total fiasco. 

The recovery of France is indeed remarkable, and it must 
be reckoned with by the Dictators. It will be remembered 
that the cries of Montecitorio for Corsica, Nice and Tunis, 
were raised on November zoth—the day of the proposed 
general strike. Obviously Italy, like Germany, regarding 
the record of the disastrous years, concluded that France 
was hopelessly divided. The same mistake has been made 
many times in the history of France, and France has always 
astonished her friends, and disconcerted her enemies, by a 
sudden reawakening. It was to be so once more. All that 
lamentable story of incessant strikes, of illegal occupations, 
of class hatreds, of clenched fists, of red flags, of “ Inter- 
nationales,” of street demonstrations, of organised idleness, of 
decreased production, of the flight of capital, of the perpetual 
fall of the franc, of a pre-revolutionary situation which left 
France short of the means of defence—especially of aeroplanes 
—precisely when the totalitarian Powers were sacrificing 
everything to the increase of armaments : all that lamentable 
story was now ended. France faced realities. She saw that, 
while she was undisciplined and divided, many of her friends 
had left her or had sought refuge in neutrality. She saw that 
Germany had taken advantage of her aberration to destroy 
the bastions of Central Europe. The conviction became 
blindingly clear that this was no time for political and social 
strife, or for the foolish repetition of meaningless so-called 
“ ideological” phrases. One stark problem—and one only— 
confronted France, confronted Europe: the problem of 
setting bounds to the ambitions of Germany. The final 
destruction of Czecho-Slovakia was found unspeakably 
shocking. There had hitherto been plenty of excellent reasons 
for the undoing of the Treaty of Versailles, and however much 
the methods of Herr Hitler were to be deprecated, excuses 
could generally be found in the admitted grievances of 
Germany. But the demolition of Czecho-Slovakia was entirely 
unjustified. It was in contradiction with the professed racial 
doctrine of Herr Hitler. It ran counter to the specific promises 
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of Munich; and it turned the French and the British, who 
had advised Czecho-Slovakia to accept a compromise, into 
unwitting accomplices of a crime. It stiffened French no less 
than British resistance to the now undisguised design of 
Germany to achieve the hegemony of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

The new unity of France has already immensely increased 
her strength. Workers and employers are no longer antagonists. 
Workers not only voluntarily work as many hours as are 
necessary for proper French production and for the purposes 
of national defence, but they put their heart in their job. They 
are, as they used to be, industrious and conscientious. French 
finances have been put in order. Treasury difficulties have 
vanished and the franc is practically stabilised. Capital has 
returned, As by magic, France is laborious and prosperous 
again. She is making up for lost time in the aeroplane and 
munitions factories. Even more important than the material 
change is the moral change. There is a stern resolve to meet 
any emergency with courage and competence, and to prove 
that France has not—as some Frenchmen themselves feared 
—fallen to the rank of a second-rate nation without influence 
or power in Europe. 

The question is often debated whether countries under a 
dictatorship are not inherently stronger than countries which 
cherish democratic institutions. The question is, of course, 
over-simplified. There is no country in which there are not 
differences of opinion and a clash of wills ; the decision may 
be taken by one man, but only after the more or less free play 
of rival forces has brought the matter to an issue. And in 
democratic countries, although there is an unhappy tendency 
to avoid responsibilities, there are moments when one man 
must decide. The French are ready to recognise the disad- 
vantages of prolonged Parliamentary deliberations in excep- 
tional circumstances, and in view of the imminent danger, the 
Deputies, undoubtedly backed by the people, have voted full 
powers to M. Daladier and his Cabinet until December, and 
have virtually put an extinguisher on themselves. Almost at 
the same time, the President Albert Lebrun, whose septennat 
had expired, was re-elected by the Deputies and Senators in 
National Assembly at Versailles. This is an unusual step. In 
the early days of the Republic, Jules Grévy was re-elected, but 
the precedent thus set was exceedingly unfortunate, and Jules 
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Grévy was soon obliged to resign. Although there is nothing 
in the Constitution to forbid the re-election of a President, it 
has generally been accepted that it is contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution. The movement which induced the National 
Assembly to retain M. Lebrun had its origins in the need for 
some striking manifestation of national unity. It was felt 
that in the hour of crisis there should be no struggle for the 
supreme post; the continuance of M. Lebrun in office has a 
symbolic significance. 

It not only denotes the reawakening of France to a sense of 
national unity, but it denotes the solidarity of the Franco- 
British partnership. The personal merits of M. Lebrun, and 
the effective power of the President, are irrelevant : what is 
particularly relevant is that M. (and Mme) Lebrun received 
the King and Queen of England in Paris, and returned the 
visit to Their Majesties in London. They forged a new link 
in the relations of France and England. It is agreed that 
France and England must now pursue a single policy in 
Europe—and, indeed, in the world, where their interests are 
similar and are similarly menaced. There cannot any longer 
be the smallest debate about the association of the two 
countries. Their divergences in the past have been great and 
grievous, and it is possible that in the future there will be 
divergences. But in the present state of the world, and 
doubtless for a long time to come, they are, and must be, 
indissolubly joined together, and must act as one in the 
foreign field. It is difficult to conceive of their separation, but 
if they were, in some unimaginable way, separated, the conse- 
quences to Europe would be incalculably catastrophic. There 
is not a Frenchman in any walk of life, of any political com- 
plexion, who does not believe that the keystone of French, of 
British, and of European security, is the synchronisation and 
the identification of French and British policy. There must 
now be no pulling in different directions. The diplomatic 
alliance must not be perfunctory on any point. It must be 
whole-hearted or it will fail. 

And, although the French are reluctant to intervene in the 
internal arrangements of England, I should be guilty of a 
serious omission were I not to make it clear that the French 
consider a diplomatic alliance without a military alliance 
is altogether inadequate, and a military alliance implies 
far greater military resources than England possesses under 
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a voluntary system. If England takes engagements on 
the Continent she must have sufficient man-power immediately 
to fulfil her engagements. It is not enough to speed up the 
manufacturers of aeroplanes. England, which has a larger 
population than France, should be able to furnish man for 
man. She cannot hope to use the armies of other countries 
as her soldiers. She cannot hope for time in which to create 
an army of her own. In the opinion of the French, the 
British must have, in all honesty, the army of their policy ; 
and this means conscription. The French, of course, have 
conscription, and they do not consider that they are deprived 
of democratic liberties by the obligation to serve two years 
under the colours. Very efficient too is the French army. On 
that, all expert testimony is unanimous. Not enough atten- 
tion was called to the remarkable smoothness of the partial 
mobilisation of last September when, in a few days, nearly a 
million men were sent to their posts, and preparations for the 
mobilisation of as many more were completed. France could 
do this—and perhaps the fact weighed in the balance at 
Munich—but England could not do it. If England now 
decides on a Continental policy, say the French, she must 
possess an army on the Continental model. 

There are, as I write, curious nuances in the sentiments of 
France and England in face of the two totalitarian countries. 
The British were undoubtedly far more excited than the 
French at the latest action of Germany in dismembering 
Czecho-Slovakia, in wresting Memel from Lithuania and thus 
acquiring a stronger footing in the Baltic, in negotiating 
economic agreements with Rumania that give Germany all 
the wheat and oil she wants and impose German control over 
the whole life of the nation. The French were scarcely sur- 
prised, and were much less righteously indignant than the 
British. They had never expected Germany to behave other- 
wise, whereas a considerable section of British opinion 
apparently expected Germany to settle down as a good neigh- 
bour after Munich. The French would like to proceed calmly 
and cautiously. Before any step is taken its consequences 
should be carefully studied. The French have had unhappy 
experience of grandiose plans for constructing defensive 
systems ; such plans have hitherto failed because every 
country, small or large, has its own viewpoint, its own 
objectives, which are incompatible with those of others. The 
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French are fully in accord with any attempt to set up so- 
called “collective security ”—or, to employ plainer words, 
a chain of alliances—but they are not without scepticism. 
Having observed that “ideological” politics have badly 
served their interests in Spain, where French and Russian aid 
to the defeated Government gave a golden opportunity to 
Germany and Italy, and in Italy, where their anti-Fascism 
worked for Germany, they are certainly not disposed to use 
expressions that are devoid of political sense. It is not true 
that the struggle is between two theories of government. 
However democracy may be defined, it cannot possibly 
include Russia as well as England, Poland as well as France ; 
neither Turkey nor Yugo-Slavia can be held up as a pattern 
of democracy. But a number of countries, democratic and 
dictatorial, have the same interest in defending their frontiers 
and their sovereign rights against the aggression of other 
countries which frankly exalt and brutally employ force, and 
which launch a new dzktat in Europe at intervals which become 
shorter and shorter. Frangois I accepted the Turks as allies 
while remaining a very Christian King; and Richelieu, 
Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, accepted the aid of 
Gustav Adolphus and the Protestant Princes of Germany 
against a Catholic Emperor. So to-day it would be wiser to 
drop propaganda based on “ ideology ” and take up a realistic 
position. This means not only that help should be obtained 
from any quarter, but also that there should be no confusion 
of countries under a common label. 

Thus although Italy has made direct claims on France, 
while Germany has not, there is a widespread desire to make 
a reasonable arrangement with Italy, if it be possible. In the 
“ideological” drive of the past few years, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that it should have been directed against some- 
thing known as “ Fascism.” Fascism is doubtless a more 
convenient word than Naziism, but the result of mixing up 
the names has been to create a solidarity between two 
systems that are by no means the same, and between two 
countries whose interests are in reality opposed. There is a 
certain immobility in the character and aims of Germany ; 
whereas Italy is essentially mobile. Instead, therefore, of 
treating Italy and Germany as a single potential enemy, the 
French are, on the whole, desirous of entering into conversa- 
tion with Italy on the specific questions that have been raised 
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by Signor Mussolini—namely Djibouti, the Suez Canal, and 
Tunis. Nearly all the newspapers of the Right openly advo- 
cate negotiations—that is to say, concessions. They are 
anxious to make the most of the smallest word of encourage- 
ment spoken in Italy. In political circles only the Socialists 
and Communists are hostile, just as they are hostile to the 
Spain of General Franco. In Nationalist quarters, it is not 
overlooked that the task of France in a European war would 
be rendered much more difficult if she had three frontiers to 
protect, and she is now not so foolish as gratuitously to stiffen 
her task. 

Naturally we cannot expect to return immediately to the 
Stresa front—that front of France, Italy and England, 
which successfully “‘ contained’ Germany, and would have 
continued to “ contain”? Germany had it not been broken. 
It will take a long time to forget the insults that have been 
hurled across the Alps. It is represented that if France were 
to show eagerness in coming to terms with Italy, the price 
demanded by Italy would be raised. Against Italy, as against 
Germany, France must now stand firm. M. Daladier includes 
in all his speeches the refrain: “‘ Not a foot of our territory, 
not a single one of our rights.” That appears peremptory and 
final, and in present circumstances it will be hard to change the 
formula. Yet there is, of course, no virtue in a negative. 
France has said No many times since the war, and her No’s 
have often turned to her disadvantage. Territory has been 
given away—even to Italy—since the war, and Turkey has 
already obtained rights in the Sandjak of Alexandretta that 
were French. The matter is one of expediency, not of principle. 
The Temps, which may be taken as the voice of the Quai 
d’Orsay, lays special stress on M. Daladier’s reference to “ the 
spirit and equivalence of the 1935 accords.” In 1935 M. Laval 
made a bargain with Italy which then satisfied Signor 
Mussolini. It was assumed that the secret promises of the 
London Treaty of 1915, which brought Italy into the war, 
were fulfilled. Now these accords are denounced, because 
they were never implemented or ratified, because they were 
set at naught by French participation in the “ sanctions ” 
imposed on Italy, and because new needs have arisen with the 
establishment of Italy’s African Empire. France cannot 
admit the validity of these reasons, but France does not refuse 
to talk, She even invites proposals “in the spirit and 
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equivalence of the 1935 accords.” The Temps declares that 
the phrase signifies “ that the balance of concessions made 
by the two parties to the Laval-Mussolini arrangement must 
be maintained, and that every Italian claim should have a 
counterpart in some advantage granted to France, so that, on 
the whole, new accords would ensure the full equivalence of 
those concluded four years ago.” This authoritative statement 
certainly does not shut the door—it opens it fairly wide. 
Everything depends on whether Italy is prepared to risk a 
stupendous adventure with Germany. I cannot pretend to 
know what is in the mind of Signor Mussolini, but I do 
pretend to know that the Italian people would infinitely 
prefer negotiations to a war in which they would march on 
the side of Germany against France. After all, the prosperity 
of the port of Djibouti, and the Djibouti railway to Addis- 
Ababa, depends on the use made of them by the Italians, and 
it would be to the mutual benefit of the parties to make a fair 
business deal. As for the Suez Canal, since Italian traffic is 
second only in importance to that of Great Britain, it would 
not appear unreasonable that Italy should have some say in 
the fixing of the tariffs and in its general management. The 
question of Tunisia is more prickly, but the precise nature of 
the status of Italian settlers—already there when the 
French established their Protectorate—is surely a proper 
subject for discussion. There are, in fact, no insuperable 
difficulties in the restoration of Franco-Italian friendship, 
/ which would not imply the dissolution of Germano-Italian 
friendship. The aim of good statesmanship should not be to 
separate Italy from Germany, but to make use of Italian 
influence over her formidable partner. 

The British chose to begin with Poland. (Unless, perhaps, 
the fuss about a purely hypothetical aggression was intended 
to divert attention from an accomplished aggression—a 
magnificent diplomatic red-herring ?) The ultimate results of 
this policy are unknown to me as | write, but the difficulty of 
constructing an Eastern barrier to German ambitions without 
first securing the friendly offices of Italy is apparent to the 
French. Poland must always be reluctant to assume an 
antagonistic attitude towards Germany, or to anticipate the 
antagonism of Germany to Poland. Poland, on whose behalf 
we are now active, was the first to profit by the dismember- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia, and to take Teschen by force from 
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her unhappy Slav sister. Poland has a traditional distrust of 
Russia, rather than of Germany, and has always affirmed 
that she would defend herself alone rather than accept the 
assistance of Russia. Indeed, Poland has a pact with France 
which has been left in abeyance precisely because France 
made an alliance with Russia. That Russian alliance is hotly 
disputed in France. There are two schools of thought, one of 
which pins its faith to the Russian hordes and the Russian 
aeroplanes, the other of which recalls the Russian collapse of 
1917, doubts the military value of the Russian army, of the 
Russian equipment, of the Russian roads, and above all 
questions Russian intentions which are not, it holds, to help 
any country to win a war, but to conduct all countries through 
defeat to universal revolution. The Polish alliance with 
Rumania is, be it remarked, at present directed against 
Russia, not against Germany, much less against Hungary, 
whose claims on Rumania may be pressed. To dispel com- 
pletely the suspicions of Poland and Rumania will not be 
easy, whatever form of pledge is finally given; nor will it 
be easy to reconcile friendship for Hungary with a guarantee 
to Rumania. 

Poland, in the break-up of Czecho-Slovakia, endeavoured 
to join hands with Hungary and so with Italy ; they wished, 
by attributing Ruthenia, or sub-Carpathian Ukrania, to 
Hungary, to have a common frontier. It was well known that 
Italy favoured this design, that Germany opposed it, and that 
France and England were unfavourable to further Czecho- 
Slovakian sacrifices. Yet these sacrifices were inevitable, and 
have since been realised. What was the purpose of Italy, 
Hungary and Poland? It was, while remaining friendly to Ger- 
many, to drawa line in Central Europe beyond which Germany 
could not advance. Under the leadership of Italy, Hungary and 
Rumania would, it was hoped, have effected a rapprochement. 
The route to the East would thus have been barred. But our 
diplomacy made yet another blunder. It was at this time, as 
French political diplomatic commentators acknowledge with 
regret, that Italy should have been supported. Since then 
much has taken place to our detriment. Germany has made 
giant strides towards hegemony. The problem, the only 
problem that matters, is seen in France, as I trust elsewhere, 
to be the problem of setting bounds to Germany’s ambitions. 
With the goodwill of Italy—if it can still be obtained—it is 
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possible to counteract whatever is illegitimate and aggressive 
_ in Germany’s Central and Eastern European policy; for 
with Italy we are assured of Yugo-Slavia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania so far as she is still economically free. The 
strength of such a combination lies in the fact that it need 
not be unfriendly to Germany, and would co-operate with 
Germany as, let us hope, with France and England, for the 
consolidation of a peaceful and prosperous Europe. I would 
not imply that there is anything like unanimity in French 
diplomatic thought, but I believe that it is on these lines that 
most people with diplomatic knowledge, and who are free 
from diplomatic “ ideology,” are now thinking. They start, 
as they must start, with the postulate that everything must 
be subordinated to the necessity of setting bounds to 
Germany’s ambitions. 
SisLEY HuppLEsTon. 


P.S.—After the first shock of Italy’s rather unnecessary 
conquest of Albania, and Britain’s distribution of pledges to 
Greece, Rumania, and doubtless others, French diplomatic 
thought has returned to the position I have indicated. The 
newspapers are full of articles on the need of distinguishing 
between Italy and Germany. President Roosevelt’s plea for 
a plain statement of intentions is entirely endorsed. Yet 
France is grimly getting ready for a struggle if struggle there 
must be. 
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ITALY, ALBANIA AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


N its context the Italian adventure in Albania was given 
[= importance even bigger than it deserved. It appeared 

to be just another step in the quickening tempo of the 
dictators’ progress: of their onslaughts upon the property 
and the sovereignty of the small states that constitute the 
Central European belt between Germany and Italy on the 
one side and Russia and Turkey on the other. 

The fact that Italy had herself undertaken formally to 
respect and even to protect the independent integrity of 
Albania was in the prevailing circumstances regarded as a 
matter rather of academic and historical than of practical 
interest. The dictators, obviously, no longer even pretended 
that engagements, undertakings, agreements, treaties, words 
of honour and the like were of the slightest consequence to 
them except as a means to an end: the end namely of a 
bandit’s ambition. If Herr Hitler by the well-advertised 
Agreement of Munich could lull the public opinion of Great 
Britain and of France into a degree of insensibility deep 
enough to enable him to prepare and execute the sudden 
and total rape of Czecho-Slovakia before the said public 
opinion could recover its breath; if Signor Mussolini could 
rely upon the sacred rites of the Holy Catholic Church and 
of all other Christian Churches far enough to feel confident 
that while Christendom was on its knees before the Cross, he 
could himself make use of Good Friday to dash across the 
eighty miles that separated Brindisi from Durazzo and swiftly 
invade Albania: then the Agreement of Munich on the one 
hand and the Holy Catholic Church on the other had fully 
justified their existence in the eyes of the Fihrer and the 
Duce. If, moreover, the incidence of holiday with Christian 
Sacrament had taken the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
away to Scotland for a short relaxation and rest, then the 
occasion was twice blest in the strategy of the Duce’s mind. 

But the Duce never had much luck. His luck has been as 
consistently bad as the Fiihrer’s has been good. In the 
present instance public opinion in Great Britain was running 
so fast that European events were no longer considered 
on their merits. They were considered only for their compara- 
tive weight as a potential occasion for British intervention. 
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The emotion was such that reason no longer played the 
leading réle. Herr Hitler was regarded as a half-insane 
gangster, a public danger who must at all costs be suppressed. 
Signor Mussolini was regarded as an object rather for pity 
than for anger as a minor racketeer trailing ignominiously at 
the heels of the Big Shot. And lo! the trailer suddenly and 
somewhat pathetically tried to cut a figure on his own 
account by pouncing with all his killers, guns, tanks and 
aeroplanes upon a puny, helpless neighbour, not of great 
economic nor even strategic value to himself. It was, more- 
over, well enough known that public opinion in Italy was 
anti-German, and ever since the Starace essay in Jew-baiting 
had been increasingly anti-Mussolini. Signor Mussolini him- 
self, warped as he might now be in his judgment, could not 
believe, and as there was evidence to show, did in fact not 
believe, that his association with the more powerful gangster 
could in the end encompass anything but his own ultimate 
extinction. 

In short his well-known hatred and (which is the same 
thing) fear of Herr Hitler coincided with the clear interests 
of Italy. Could he be helped to break away from the clutches 
of Berlin? Count Ciano, Signor Starace, Signor Farinacci 
and his own daughter Edda, wife to Count Ciano, were all 
so compromised as to be virtually in German pay. How, 
therefore, could he break the Axis? Could the history of 
1915 be repeated and Italy be bribed by an offer of territory 
to break away from Germany? Not very obviously. The 
promised bribe of 1915 had not been delivered. In 1939 
Signor Mussolini would clearly need payment in advance. 
Jugoslavia? Or at any rate the Dalmatian Coast? The 
mare nostrum, the mare clausum of Italy’s dreams? Im- 
possible. When British and French opinion were incensed 
against Germany for the rape of territory in Central Europe 
and had even given a pledge to Poland of support against 
the sort of menace that had devoured Czecho-Slovakia, it 
was clearly fantastic that the British and French Govern- 
ments should be expected themselves to hand over another 
territory in Central Europe with the crude object of splitting 
the gangsters. Not that such a form of crudity, camouflaged 
as it might be, is unknown to the practice of diplomacy, even 
in our time. We ourselves did it in 1915, when we offered 
Italy a part of Abyssinia, and in 1925, when we offered Italy 
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a still greater part of Abyssinia in return for our own annexa- 
tion of Abyssinia’s Lake Tsana. Abyssinia was no more ours 
to give in 1915 and 1925 than Jugoslavia was in 1939. The 
difference was the degree of alertness in public opinion. It 
is still the case that British opinion is largely ignorant of 
British official cynicism over Abyssinia in relation to Italy 
during the past quarter of a century. But the “ jitters ” and 
the resultant rousing of public curiosity about the elementary 
facts of high diplomacy have put such cynicism outside the 
scope of high diplomacy in its present practice. 

Italy’s incursion into Albania on Good Friday brought 
down the maps from the shelves. People looked at the sinister 
outlines of what we know as Danubian and Balkan Europe. 
Albania gone, Salonika was less than a hundred miles away. 
Hungary was already a signatory of the anti-Comintern Pact, 
though Magyar and German be ultimately unmixable. Jugo- 
slavia was now caught between the pincers of Germany in the 
north and of Italy in the south. Rumania was the only 
territory that now kept Germany from the Black Sea. Greece 
alone now stood between the achievement of an Aigean- 
Mediterranean-lonian-Adriatic-Tyrrhenian sea coast for the 
Axis Powers. Was then the occupation of Albania a deliberate 
strategic move, concerted between Berlin and Rome, towards 
such an end. The danger was increased by the fact that on 
April 7th the new Spain also signed the anti-Comintern Pact. 
Gibraltar was thereby called in question. The whole 3,000 
miles of the Mediterranean were now at stake. 

In passing let us frankly face one of the big facts. Since the 
beginning of the present century the focus of British diplo- 
matic thought has been the power, the ambition and the 
character of Germany. During the half century that pre- 
ceded 1914 Germany started a colonial empire in Africa and 
made so successful a drive in international commerce that 
the serene and exclusive majesty of the British Empire was 
forced to sit up and take notice. Britain and France had long 
ago composed their own historic quarrels and now accepted 
each other, beati possidentes, as partners in the spoils of the 
Old World. Until Germany arose as a challenge there was no 
competition. United by Bismarck under the stimulus given 
by Napoleon, Germany now burst forth in ruthless power. 
By 1914 she had galvanised against herself not only Great 
Britain and France and their empires, but Russia and Japan, 
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who were shortly to be joined by Italy and ultimately by the 
United States. Great Britain had the most to lose. She duly 
lost it. To those who are in the position of beati possidentes 
the mere fact of war is disastrous. The difference between 
“victory ” and “ defeat ” in the military sense is a matter of 
only subsidiary importance. Though we “ won ” the war, we 
lost our majestic strength. 

The devastation is still obvious, twenty years after, in every 
field of British life. It is not merely that we pay tribute to 
misfortune in the form of an income tax for ever multiplied 
by five. We have suffered in brains and in quality. One out 
of four of our men between the ages of twenty and forty was 
killed : the best of the four. A link in the traditions of British 
civilisation was broken. The standard of our national quality 
was set on a lower level. We are not so clever. We make 
blunders in diplomacy. The children of our land go to 
cinemas and are impregnated with the morals and technique 
of American gangsterdom as their daily entertainment. That 
is one of the financial results of Great Britain’s squandering 
a century’s reserves and America’s taking the resultant 
opportunity for a virtual financial annexation of Great 
Britain. These American films are a factor of tremendous 
consequence. Every few minutes somebody socks somebody 
on the jaw. They all carry coshers up their sleeve and gats 
in their hip pocket as the normal accoutrements in civil life. 
Motor-cars fitted with machine-guns are shown as the normal 
police technique. We shall pay, are already paying, for this 
sort of education vouchsafed to our children. It is one of the 
results of the last war. 

Despite the difficulty of making any sort of agreement or 
reaching any sort of understanding with a people so un- 
balanced and so pitiless in prosperity as the German, it was 
probably a first-class blunder on our part in 1914 to accept 
battle. Peace at any price would have worked out at a much 
smaller price that we have in fact paid (and not finished paying) 
for victory in war. And we wholly failed to achieve the pur- 

ose of victory in war. We took away Germany’s colonies 
and hemmed her in by a series of encircling small sovereign 
states in Central Europe. The result within twenty years was 
an ebullient Germany made strong by the very concentration 
of her powers within cramped frontiers. The encircling small 
Powers went down like ninepins. We weakly protested. 
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Now the position of Italy is obviously cardinal. She is 
Germany’s channel to the Mediterranean. On our side, Italy 
could both block Germany’s access to the Mediterranean and 
make the decisive psychological difference to German public 
opinion and to Germany’s gangster leaders. In 1915 we had 
Italy on our side, partly because it was in Italy’s own interest 
to be on our side, partly because, with our then superior 
brains, we made it our business to have Italy on our side. 
With the damaged brains left us by the war, we mismanaged 
Italy. We started by not honouring the 1915 pledge to Italy. 
Despite that fact, and because Italy’s true interests coincided 
with our own, Italy was still our friend. 

And then came the fatal year 1935. If 1914 was an out- 
standing date in the history of the present century, 1935 was 
perhaps even more momentous. It is an appalling and 
incredible memory that in the spring of 1935 Italy was a 
member with Great Britain and France of the “ Stresa 
front’ against Germany. By the end of that year we had 
lost Italy. She joined the German camp. The moral ground 
of British indignation against Italy over Abyssinia was at 
best a muddy ground. Our own record in that very matter 
could not bear a moral examination. On the ground of 
common sense we committed an historic blunder. At all 
costs we ought to have kept Italy on our side. When instead 
she joined Germany, left the League of Nations and fashioned 
the Berlin-Rome Axis, Europe began a process of deteriora- 
tion which has ever since gathered momentum. 

Why was it that Germany failed in 1934 to obtain a hold 
over Austria? Because Italy opposed her. Why was it that 
in 1936 she succeeded in that object? Because Italy no 
longer opposed her. The current of Europe’s decisive forces 
had been diverted. The whole pitiful story of the European — 
chaos that is now our daily preoccupation was made inevit- 
able in 1935 by the policy we know as Edenism. Big things 
depend upon small accidents. If Sir Samuel Hoare in 
December 1935 had not been hounded out of office by a 
British public opinion whose heart was sound but whose head 
was weak; if he had been enabled to carry through the 
Hoare-Laval proposal, the whole disastrous avalanche of 
European affairs that has since overwhelmed us would have 
been averted. The German lien established over Austria in 
1936 led fatally to the full annexation of Austria in 1938. 
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The annexation of Czecho-Slovakia and of Memel in 1939 
were the further inevitable consequence. Italy’s annexation 
of Albania in 1939 was another of the series of disasters 
produced by the headlong avalanche started in 1935 ; 
whether it is to prove a major or a minor disaster is yet to 
be seen. | 

Of Albania herself, the contemporary story is one of the 
unhappy chapters in modern Europe.  Italy’s action on 
Good Friday last was not an isolated nor a disjointed enter- 
prise. Even before the Great War, Albania was an object of 
Great Power interest and therefore of Great Power rivalry, 
intrigue and bribery. In the present phase of European 
crudities little is to be gained, and little even conventional 
satisfaction to be obtained, by mincing words. Before 1912 
Albania was a part of the Turkish Empire, but had a dis- 
tinctive enough character to excite the competitive instincts 
of Italy on the one hand and of Austria-Hungary on the 
other. Greece, Servia and Montenegro had their acquisitive 
eyes upon the country as a normal routine. During the Balkan 
_ War of 1912 it was the joint influence of Italy and of Austria- 
Hungary that saved the country from dismemberment, the 
saviours’ motive being not an altruistic devotion to their 
protégé’s interests, but a quite impure determination that 
no third party should appropriate the spoils. For obvious 
reasons Austria-Hungary cast covetous and possessive eyes 
upon the little country. From Italy’s point of view Valona 
was a valuable harbour within sixty miles of the Italian 
coast, sixty miles moreover which constituted the gateway 
between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas. On 
November 28th, 1912, therefore, Albania was granted “ inde- 
pendence ” by Ismail Kemal Vlora, who was egged on to that 
end by the diplomacy of Italy and Austria-Hungary. The 
proclamation of independence was made, as though sym- 
bolically, at Valona. But life could not be made so simple. 
Russia and France as well as Italy and Austria-Hungary were 
actively interested in the fate of Albania, and threw their 
influence on the side of the Balkan States, whose object was 
to divide Albania among themselves. So pretty a mess was 
solved by a Conference of Ambassadors, sitting in London, 
who first (December 20th, 1912) recognised in principle the 
“ autonomy ” of Albania, and next (July 29th, 1913) declared 
Albania to be an independent sovereign State, the element of 
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compromise being introduced by making the boundaries of 
the new Albania include fewer than half of the Albanian race. 

Nor could the Great Ambassadors themselves impose 
finality. Prince William of Wied, appointed by them to be 
Albania’s ruler, no sooner landed at Durazzo (March 7th, 
1914) than he found himself enmeshed in the wild intrigues 
that came over the frontiers. A month after the Great War 
started he left Albania (September 3rd, 1914) although he did 
not abdicate. Greece was thereupon authorised by the Allied 
Powers to occupy southern Albania. Italy occupied Valona 
(December 1914) and after joining the war on the Allied side 
proceeded in 1916 to occupy most of southern Albania. 

The modern problem of Albania therefore is neither a new 
nor an unexpected development. After the armistice of 1918 
Italy occupied most of the country, small parts being occupied 
by France and by the new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. There was trouble in Albania. Acting on the good 
old diplomatic ideal of “ J’y suis ; 7y reste” Italy not only 
prolonged her occupation, but engaged in sundry diplomatic 
manceuvres with the Jugoslavs at the Albanian expense. The 
frontier question was not finally closed till August 2nd, 1926, 
when a Protocol was signed in Paris confirming Albania’s 
sovereign integrity within, more or less, the 1913 frontiers. 
Italy had “recognised” the Albanian Government, and 
evacuated the country, on August 2nd, 1920. 

The “ Albanian Republic” was proclaimed on January 
22nd, 1925, when Zogu was elected President for seven years. 
Italy had by then established strong commercial interests in 
the country, and made use of Jugoslav menaces against the 
country to effect a diplomatic deal. By the Treaty of Tirana, 
concluded on November 27th, 1926, and registered with the 
League of Nations on February 8th, 1937, Italy and Albania 
agreed that amy menace to the status quo of Albania was a 
menace to their reciprocal political interests and undertook 
to safeguard each other against such menace by their mutual 
support and cordial collaboration. When the Treaty was 
registered at Geneva a supplementary letter explained that 
Italy could not interfere in Albania’s affairs, internal or 
external, except at Albania’s request. Jugoslav agitation 
against Albania gave Italy the pretext and the opportunity 
still further to cultivate her own interests in Albania, with the 
result that on November 22nd, 1927, a defensive alliance was 
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concluded at Tirana between the two countries. It had been 
preceded by a general diplomatic storm over alleged Jugoslav 
attempts to overthrow President Zogu and by a Franco- 
Jugoslav treaty of friendship signed on November r1th, 1927. 
Ahmed Zogu was proclaimed King on September Ist, 1928. 

In some ways, therefore, Italy’s relations with Albania 
have had a veneer not only of correctitude but of good 
feeling. That veneer was heightened on November gth, 1921, 
when the British, French, Italian and Japanese Governments 
signed a declaration in Paris to the effect that Italy had a 
dominant interest in Albania, and that if Albania should ever 
appeal to the League of Nations for the preservation of her 
territorial integrity, the said Powers would recommend that 
is preservation of that integrity should be entrusted to 

taly. 

The historical background would not be complete without 
some reference to the famous Corfu incident of 1923. The 
full story of that incident was contained in a pamphlet, The 
Janina Murders and the Occupation of Corfu, by the present 
writer, published by the Anglo-Hellenic League in 1923. It 
contained the full text of the famous cynical report drawn 
up at Janina under the date September 30th, 1923, by the 
representatives of Japan, Italy, France and Great Britain. It 
happened that on August 27th, 1923, General Tellini, two 
officers, an interpreter and a chauffeur, who were engaged in 
the Italian section of a commission sent out by the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference to delimit the Greco-Albanian frontier, 
were murdered near Janina in Greece. Signor Mussolini at 
once sent an ultimatum to the Greek Government, assuming 
that Government’s responsibility for the murders, making 
demands that no Government could accept, including an 
indemnity of 50 million lire to be paid within five days. The 
Greek Government (1) expressed its regret, (2) undertook to 
do honour ceremonially to the Italian flag, (3) refused to put 
to death “all who are found guilty ” and (4) refused to pay 
the 50 million lire but promised “a just indemnity ” to the 
bereaved families. The Italian fleet moved even before the 
Greek answer was received. The Greek island of Corfu was 
occupied on August 31st. After a violent diplomatic storm 
the Conference of Ambassadors drew up an agreed solution 
(agreed to by Italy and Greece), one provision of which was 
that the 50 million lire should be “ deposited ” as security by 
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Greece pending a decision on the dispute by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. And then within a few days, 
without waiting for the decision of the Court, the Ambassadors 
demanded the immediate payment of the deposit to Italy. 
Without frills, what had happened was that the Ambassadors 
decided to make the victim pay the aggressor for evacuating 
the territory occupied: a remarkable chapter of European 
post-war diplomacy. 

The circumstances of the latest chapter in the history of 
Italo-Albanian relations are at any rate clear and simple, 
though they manifest the normal latter-day technique 
whereby the dictators use surprise and quick work as one 
of their instruments. Italy being the guarantor of Albanian 
territorial integrity against external aggression, she herself 
invaded and captured the whole territory. Immediately before 
the event took place British and French opinion was con- 
centrated on the aftermath of Herr Hitler’s latest coup. It 
was on March 15th last that Herr Hitler’s troops occupied 
Bohemia and Moravia and he announced that ‘ Czecho- 
Slovakia ceases to exist.” On March 22nd Herr Hitler 
annexed Memel (the German Government in 1928 having 
signed a treaty with Lithuania undertaking for ever to 
recognise Memel as part of Lithuania). Colonel Beck, Polish 
French Minister, arrived in London on April 3rd. On that 
same day it was reported that Italian troops and transport 
were concentrating at Bari and Brindisi. 

In advance of Colonel Beck’s journey to London the 
British Government had given a pledge to Poland of support 
against aggression. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
March 31st Mr. Chamberlain made the announcement in 
these words : “ Certain consultations are now proceeding with 
other Governments. .. . In the meantime, in the event of 
any action which clearly threatened Polish independence and 
which the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital 
to resist with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish 
Government all support in their power.” 

The position therefore when Colonel Beck left London on 
April 7th (which was Good Friday) was that the British 
Government had broken its traditional policy of refusing 
commitments in advance of contingencies, had chosen to 
regard Poland as the limit beyond which German aggression 
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should not proceed without British intervention, and had 
given Poland a formal and clear commitment in that sense. 
On the very day when Colonel Beck left London Italy landed 
troops at four points on the Albanian coast: Durazzo, 
Valona, San Giovanni di Medua and Santi Quaranta. The 
ports of Durazzo and Valona were bombarded and destroyed. 
By the end of the day the whole coast was in Italy’s hands. 
On the following day (April 8th) the invaders occupied 
Tirana, the Albanian capital. 

Six weeks earlier King Zog (as his name now was) had begun 
negotiations with Italy for the purpose, as Italy claimed, of 
enlarging in present dangers the scope of the Italian support 
which was provided for in the treaty signed at Tirana on 
November 22nd, 1927. During the course of those negotiations 
Italian official propaganda threw suspicion on King Zog’s 
motives. In the Giornale d’Italia of April 7th (the day of the 
invasion) Signor Gayda, the Duce’s normal mouthpiece, 
declared that the Italian troops “ had been called there by 
Albanian patriots who could no longer tolerate the misgovern- 
ment of the King.” He gave as a further motive the defence of 
“the lives and property of Italian citizens who were threatened 
and attacked by armed bands.” The grievances of heavily 
armed dictators against small neighbours, as the preliminary 
propaganda to the annexation of those small neighbours, are 
not likely now to surprise many people over the age of ten. 
In this case King Zog was given the dual propagandist réle 
of simultaneous oppressor and traitor. The prompt comment 
came in the spectacle of King Zog leading the tiny army of 
Albanian patriots in battle against 30,000 Italian invaders, 
the while his Queen and her two-day old son were evacuated 
over the frontier by ambulance. 

A few days before the Italian troops were landed in 
Albania the German newspapers pooh-poohed the rumours 
of such impending action as “an invention of the British 
Government” designed to frighten the small Powers of 
Central Europe into following Poland’s example and seeking 
refuge in the British group. When the actual news of the 
Good Friday’s enterprise was made known a semi-official 
German statement protested Germany’s “ full understanding 
for the necessity of protecting Italian interests in Albania ” ; 
added that Germany “ would neither understand nor approve 
interference by the Western Powers”; and affirmed “ the 
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juridically incontestable position and action of her Axis 
partner.” ae 

Another nerve storm at once developed in Great Britain 
and France. It was made worse by the news (April 7th) of 
Spain’s joining the Anti-Comintern Pact. Moreover, the 
Italian troops were still in Spain, though the official announce- 
ment that “ the war is over” had been made a week before 
(April 1st). It was announced in Burgos on April 7th that the 
evacuation of the Italian troops was to be expected “ soon 
after ’’ General Franco’s ceremonial entry into Madrid. It was 
now remembered that an Italo-German staff consultation had 
been held at Innsbriick during the two days (April 5th and 6th) 
before Italy landed her troops on the Albanian coast. General 
Keitel, Chief of the German Military High Command, and 
General Pariani, Chief of the Italian General Staff, had 
attended that consultation. For the rest, the normal devices 
and reactions were duly manifested. On Good Friday morning 
Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, gave “‘ assurances ” 
about Italy’s intentions to Lord Perth, the British Ambassador. 
He no doubt assured him that Italy’s military action was 
wholly pacific in purpose and that her invasion and occupa- 
tion of Albanian territory was designed to safeguard Albanian 
integrity. That particular type of heavy-going flat contempt 
of the very purpose of language is no longer remarkable. 
“ Assurances ” were also given in Belgrade, and the Jugoslav 
Cabinet solemnly met to ponder them. 

The Rumanian Foreign Minister left Bucharest for Istambul 
on April 7th to meet the Turkish Foreign Minister : and that 
was a fact of greater interest because it was at once obvious 
that as a result of Italy’s action Turkey was driven firmly 
into the anti-dictatorship camp, and that by the same token 
Mohammedan feeling was galvanised against Italy—a result 
that would have important repercussions in North Africa. 
It was at least arguable that from the Italian point of view 
the occupation of Albania was a first-class blunder. If only 
Jugoslavia did not exist, the day when the rivalry between 
the two “rackets” of Berlin and Rome must issue in open 
Sea: Germany and Italy would probably be near at 

and. 
_ High diplomacy now concentrated upon the Mediterranean 
in its widest scope. On April 13th Germany informed Britain 
and France that the customary “ Spring exercises ” of the 
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German fleet would take place this year off the coast of Spain. 
When that information was given Field-Marshal Géring was 
in Libya, whence he next visited Rome. On that same day 
the British Government announced the extension of the 
British pledge to apply to Greece and to Rumania as well as 
to Poland. M. Daladier in Paris made the like declaration on 
behalf of the French Government. Mr. Chamberlain refrained 
from denouncing the Italo-British Agreement on the ground 
that Italy might possibly fulfil ‘‘ the remaining provisions of 
that Agreement.” She had already broken her undertaking to 
respect “ the status quo as regards national sovereignty in the 
Mediterranean area.” On April 14th Italy accepted an “offer” 
by the “ Albanian Constituent Assembly,” with the result 
that the King became “the King of Italy and Albania, 
Emperor of Ethiopia.” As this paper was written steps were 
being taken with good promise of success to include Turkey 
in the League of Powers consolidated and guaranteed against 
aggression. 

No less vital an issue was joined than the whole future 
control of the Mediterranean. Italy had been virtually 
annexed by Germany. Was it really impossible to rescue her ? 
If the achievement of 1915 could be repeated in 1939 the 
whole problem not of the Mediterranean only, but of Europe 
would be transfigured. 

GrorcE GLAscow. 


April 17th, 1939. 


THE FATE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


T is usual to maintain that the high hopes of Munich have 
[ees disappointed. But since no one but Germany had any 

justification for hope from an agreement which, under 
the threat of war, partitioned a small country and handed 
its source of military strength to the German army, the 
hopes of Munich should be said less to be disappointed than 
fulfilled. 

In relation to the Czechs, Germany has achieved her utmost 
objectives. The Czechoslovak Republic is no more. Its army 
is scattered, and from its mountain heights stare down Czech 
guns in German hands terrorising Poland, the Danube Basin 
and the Balkans. German Divisions are freed for action in 
the West, and Anglo-German amity, consecrated at Munich 
in the misery of the mutilated Czechoslovak State, lies in 
ruins at our feet. In the darkness of the Third Reich or in the 
forlornness of exile, the Czechs have the melancholy prospect 
of seeing the evils which they foretold coming to pass and the 
policy which in vain they advocated, being adopted too late 
by those who, six months earlier, rather than adopt that 
policy, abandoned them to Germany. 


“The acceptance of such a proposal,” ran the reply of the 
Czechoslovak Government to the French and British notes of 
September 19th, 1938, “would amount to a voluntary and 
complete mutilation of the State in every respect. Czechoslovakia 
would be completely paralysed . . . (and would) fall sooner or 
later under the domination of Germany... . 

“Even if Czechoslovakia should make the sacrifices proposed, 
the question of peace would by no means be solved... . The mutila- 
tion of Czechoslovakia would lead to a profound political change 
in the whole of Central and South Eastern Europe. The balance 
of forces in Central Europe and in Europe as a whole would be 
completely destroyed: it would have the most far-reaching 
consequences for all States and especially for France... . 

“(The Czechoslovak Government) appeals to the British 
and French Governments for the last time and asks them to 
reconsider their opinion. They do so in the conviction that they 
are defending not only their own interests, but also the interests 
of their friends, the cause of peace and the cause of the sane 
development of Europe. At this decisive moment it is not only 
the question of the fate of Czechoslovakia, but also the fate of 
other countries which is at stake. . . .” 
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The answer given by Britain and France was the Munich 
Agreement. The implication of this agreement—which the 
Germans did not fail to draw—was that Britain and France 
disinterested themselves in Eastern Europe. It was thought 
unlikely that France would wish to honour her other engage- 
ments in this part of the world, at a cost which would now be 
so much greater for herself. The Franco-Russian Pact, for 
whose repudiation the French Right Wing so vociferously 
clamoured, seemed to drop into abeyance. Colonel Beck 
visited France in January for his pleasure and omitted to call 
on the French Government for the interest of his country. 
King Carol visited London in November and returned empty- 
handed to Roumania. The Czechoslovak Government re- 
minded the Four Powers of their guarantees of its frontiers 
in November and again in January, and received no practical 
assurances either from London or Paris. 

Meanwhile Nazi Germany had not remained idle. In the 
middle of February—three weeks before the German coup— 
the British Foreign Office was in possession of reports that 
Germany intended to occupy Czechoslovakia with its troops. 
The British Government remained passive and on March 15th 
—as had been reported—German troops invaded the now 
defenceless Republic. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, Mr. Chamberlain was asked 
in Parliament about the guarantee which had been offered to 
Czechoslovakia. He “‘ reminded the House that the proposed 
guarantee was one against unprovoked aggression. No such 
aggression had yet taken place.” The next day Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a statement to the effect that the guarantee did not 
apply to the German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia— 
because Slovakia had declared its independence. By March 
17th, Mr. Chamberlain was filled “ with distress and fore- 
boding ” and his heart went out “ in sympathy to the proud 
and brave people who have so suddenly been subjected to this 
invasion, whose liberties are curtailed, whose national inde- 
pendence has gone.” And within a month, Great Britain had 
despatched grave warnings to Berlin and Rome, had given 
military guaranteed to Poland, Greece and Roumania, was 
interested in the preservation of the independence of Holland, 
Denmark and Switzerland and was “ in the closest touch with 
the representatives of Soviet Russia.” 

The historian of the future will no doubt enquire why the 
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system of collective security was adopted only after the coup 
de grace had been given to that system which was already in 
existence. British unpreparedness will never explain the 
necessity to hand over to a potential enemy, forty motorised 
Czech divisions, the biggest armament works in Central 
Europe and a tidy air force; nor will a sudden British pre- 
paredness explain the later plunge into military guarantees 
for countries without these resources or equipment of their 
own. Logical inconsistency has long been the characteristic, 
if not the pride, of the English ; but criminal negligence and 
irresponsible ignorance have more than once brought members 
of the British Cabinet to be impeached at the bar of the House 
of Commons. The time for this has not yet arrived—but when 
it does arrive, month by month the situation will be recon- 
structed. The growing Nazi threat will be shown in its con- 
sistent and consequential advance. The evacuation of one 
position after another by the peace-loving Powers will be 
shown in their miserable retreat. Finally, the months of 
September 1938 and April 1939 will be compared ; and from 
the ranks of those who were defending the public law of 
Europe, one country will be missing: a country which ful- 
filled to the last its international obligations, based its internal 
policy on democratic rights, and brought to the defence of its 
allies an army of two million men and an alliance system 
which made it not only the focal point of resistance in Central 
Europe, but the bridge which united Eastern and Western 
Europe and made collective security a reality. 

Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich—the fate which 
befell it six months later was not the reversal but the con- 
clusion of the Munich policy. At Munich, every one of the 
Czech fortifications was handed over to Germany and effective 
resistance in Central Europe to the most powerful military 
Power on the continent was quite deliberately broken. Yet 
the plan to extend the German frontiers to include a vast 
Germanic Empire was known to be far older, far more con- 
sistent and far more consequentially proved than the 
spasmodic Nazi renunciations of further territorial ambitions. 
There was hardly reason to believe that Hitler would renounce 
his further ambitions because his capacity to achieve them 
had so signally increased. 

By the German Government it was said, and by the British 
Government it was believed, that Hitler was exclusively 
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interested in the well-being of the Sudeten German minority, 
that all he demanded was their right of self-determination and 
that when this had been granted, “ We do not want any 
Czechs any more.” It did not take the German occupation of 
Bohemia in March to prove that Hitler was lying, and that 
his chief concern was not the welfare of the Sudeten Germans 
but the downfall of the Czechs. Within a fortnight of his 
declaration and with the full assent of the International Com- 
mission and its British representative, Sir Nevile Henderson, 
Germany had annexed 726,000 Czechs or more than Io per 
cent. of the entire Czech nation. 

The Berlin Commission, like those similar commissions 
which had studied this question for the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, found in practice that it was impossible to apply 
the principle of self-determination. It therefore accorded to 
Germany, as before had been accorded to Czechoslovakia, the 
frontier which was desired for political, strategic and economic 
reasons. But there was one vital difference between the Ger- 
man and the Czech desires. At Versailles the Czechs demanded 
a frontier which would give them military security, political 
independence and economic coherence. At Munich, Hitler 
dictated not a defensive but an aggressive frontier. He 
ordered that the Czechs be given a frontier which made them 
militarily defenceless, politically disrupted and economically 
crippled. This was the Munich frontier—decided by “ agree- 
ment,” ‘‘ by negotiation.” All the main communications of 
the Republic by road and rail were intercepted by prongs of 
territory occupied by the German army. The electricity supply 
of the capital, Prague, the water supply of the capital of 
Moravia, Briinn, were both seized by the Germans. The Ger- 
man army installed itself on the right bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia. The capital of 
Ruthenia was handed to Hungary by the Vienna award. 
Mineral deposits were seized upon and vital economic units 
were systematically broken up. Industries were cut off from 
the means of supply, factories were cut off from their workers, 
railway stations from the towns they served. In short, Ger- 
many was given a strangle-hold on Czechoslovakia which 
enabled her, when the moment came, to occupy within a few 
hours and with no fear of resistance, the length and breadth 
of the country. 

Yet even the Munich frontier did not bring all Germans 
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within the Third Reich; over 300,000 remained within the ramp 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. This number was artificially 
maintained and all Germans were given strict orders not to opt 
for German citizenship. “ For us Germans,’ Kundt—Herr 
Henlein’s successor—explained to them, “ the Czechoslovak 
passport is only a formality. In reality we remain members of 
the German Reich with a special mission to perform.” It was 
on this principle that the Germans acted. In defiance of the 
laws of a democratic Republic, the laws and customs of the 
Third Reich were introduced. The Nuremberg laws were 
applied to all German schools and institutions and racial and 
political persecution was let loose wherever two or more 
Germans were gathered together. The “ self-determination ” 
of the Germans amounted in practice to the claim for the 
right to dominate “ inferior races ”—among whom, of course, 
were the Czechs. “ It is high time,” said Kundt threateningly, 
“‘ for history does not wait.” 

The internal decomposition of the Czechoslovak Republic 
was the fatal and inevitable consequence of Munich. For the 
twenty years of its existence that Republic had been based on 
collaboration with the Western Powers in foreign affairs, on 
Western political ideas in internal affairs. The Munich Agree- 
ment was the bankruptcy of both and exposed the total 
inadequacy of this policy to secure the safety of the Republic. 
President Benes, who, in the mind of every German and every 
Czech, had been the main protagonist of this policy, was forced 
to resign, and those who had long been his political opponents 
came to power. Beran, who had advocated co-operation with 
the Nazi wing of the German minority, became Prime 
Minister and Chvalkovsky, who as Minister in Berlin and 
Rome had advocated co-operation with the axis, became 
Foreign Minister. The complete and disastrous failure of these 
two to establish cordial relations between Germany and an 
independent Czechoslovakia came as a melancholy justifica- 
tion of the policy of resistance pursued by BeneS. From Ger- 
many they met with constant demands which subordinated 
all the vital interests of the Czechs, in every sphere of activity, 
to the primary desires of the Germans. Inside the country 
they met with overwhelming suspicion and the deep-seated 
repugnance of the Czech people for everything Nazi. Demo- 
cratic and parliamentary government on the old party lines 
was obviously out of the question, yet the attempt to break 
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down the old democratic political system proved completely 
futile. Behind the facade of a two-party system and “an 
authoritarian democracy,” the old party leaders co-operated 
together to prevent a popular rejection of the pro-Nazi, semi- 
Fascist and anti-Semitic policy which alone the Germans 
would permit to the so-called independent Czechoslovak 
Government. The Government of the second Czechoslovak 
Republic was faced with the superhuman task of governing a 
country, all of whose traditions and ways of life were demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi, in a manner agreeable to the Nazi Reich. 
That the Government of Beran and Chvalkovsky failed 
through no fault of its own would explain its maintenance in 
power even after the German occupation of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

The exigencies of the Nazis were considerable, however, and 
to the tune of a new anti-Czech press campaign at the end of 
January, M. Chvalkovsky was summoned to Berlin. He was 
told that it was intolerable that the Czechs should still appear 
not to draw the consequences of their defeat or still seem to 
harbour a faint hope that the situation would once more 
change in their favour. For the moment, M. Chvalkovsky 
was told, it would be well if they acceded immediately to the 
following practical demands : 

1. That the wishes of the German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia should be immediately and fully granted. These 
included full permission to organise Nazi propaganda, Nazi 
troops and Nazi methods within the Republic, to eliminate 
all Jews from “ any connection with the relations between 
Germans and Czechs,” and for the Czechs to “ allow to take 
place smoothly ” the adoption of a “common ideology 
between the Czech and German people.” 

2. That the adherents of Benes in the public services or 
any sphere of public life, the administration, the army and 
the press, should immediately be “ liquidated.” 

3. Radical measures against the Jews. 

4. A reduction of the Czechoslovak army to 30,000—in the 
pre-Munich Czechoslovak army there were 30,000 officers and 
non-commissioned officers alone. 

5. The immediate handing over of a proportion of the gold 
supply. eo 

At the same time it was intimated that “ political” co- 
operation on the basis of the anti-Comintern Pact should 
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be “spontaneously” demanded by the Czechs; while 
“ economic co-operation ” should prevent the Czechs from re- 
constructing any of their industries which might compete with 
German firms. The Czechs, after having given the Germans 
in October the right to construct through Czechoslovakia 
a strategic road with extra-territorial rights, were now 
informed that all their roads and railways would be ex- 
pected to be at the service of the Germans and that sealed 
trains carrying troops should be allowed to pass without 
comment. 

Chvalkovsky returned to Prague. The Czech public was 
never informed of the details of his interviews with Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. A guarded Government statement was 
issued which said that relations with Germany were in an 
“ experimental stage ” and there were “ an almost unlimited 
number of complex questions which present the most various 
difficulties which will have to be overcome patiently, step by 
step.” In some quarters, it has since been said that the 
German demands were couched in the form of an “ ultima- 
tum ” which was to expire on March 15th. This would appear, 
however, to be a reconstruction of the event after it had taken 
place. In fact, the sole explanation of the behaviour of the 
Czech Government during the March crisis, the sole explana- 
tion of President Hacha’s hurried visit to Berlin on the night 
of March 14th, is that the Czech Government refused to believe 
in the possibility of German occupation. Most Czechs were 
of the opinion that Germany would occupy the country only 
in the event of general European war. 

Yet signs were not wanting that this was intended. The Czechs 
were even informed at the beginning of March by competent 
French quarters of the full details of the plan—the outbreak 
of “ incidents ” between Czechs and Germans, the declaration 
of “ independence ” by the Slovaks, the massed approach of 
German troops towards all Czech frontiers. The Slovaks were 
known to be in close and direct contact with Berlin and the 
exorbitant demands which they had been raising steadily since 
January should have warned the Czechs of the treachery 
which was being prepared. The Czechs, however, knowing 
that the majority of Slovaks, even of the Hlinka party, were 
for the continued co-operation of Czechs and Slovaks within 
the same State, discounted the effect on the Slovak leaders 
of the German threat to partition Slovakia between its neigh- 
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bours. Under this threat, the Slovaks preferred to hand over 
the Czechs to Germany and preserve Slovakia intact as a 
German protectorate. 

To-day the tragic history of the first and second Czecho- 
slovak Republics is closed. The Czech Government which has 
remained on since March is as discredited in the eyes of the 
Czech Republic as it is illegal in the eyes of the Western 
world, which has refused to recognise the annexation against 
which it has never once publicly protested. 

The last, however, has not been heard of the Czechs, and the 
extinction of Czechoslovak liberties is a temporary period in 
the history of a people long accustomed to suffering but never 
reconciled to slavery. Pre-war Pan-Germans of the school of 
Mommsen and Lagarde wrote even in a period in which the 
Czechs had been under foreign rule for three hundred years 
of the necessity “‘ to break the hard skulls of the Czechs.” 
To-day this is a yet greater “‘ necessity ”’ for the Nazis and a 
necessity which twenty years of Czech independence and the 
somewhat tardy realisation abroad of the Nazi danger to the 
world has not made any easier. If the Nazi terrorisation of 
the world at large is finally to be exterminated, this will still 
have to be done with, and not again without, the Czechs. 

S. Grant-Durr. 


POLAND AND GERMANY. 


T is the tragedy of many neighbouring nations that, 

although dependent on each other, they live in constant 

feud, for instance, the Germans and Poles, despite the fact 
that the former have been the teachers of the latter not only 
in the economic but also in the cultural sphere. German 
colonists founded towns and villages, cleared forests and 
ploughed fallow land. German architects built churches and 
town halls ; the first printers and publishers of Poland were 
of German extraction ; German law was valid in all towns of 
the old aristocratic republic. At the same time the Knights 
of the Cross devastated the country and wanted even to 
destroy the natio polonica. The Hohenzollerns were in this 
respect the only too eager disciples of the Orders, notwith- 
standing their humaner methods. This policy caused feelings 
of resentment and distrust among the Poles, the more so, as 
the Germans despised their Eastern neighbours and denied 
their ability to govern a State of their own. When Poland 
was restored, they spoke of a season-State. This caused great 
psychological misunderstanding which made a rapprochement 
much more difficult. Even more unfavourable was the fact 
that it had not been possible to reconcile the State interests. 
It was certainly no mere coincidence that the rise of Prussia 
in the second half of the seventeenth century began at the 
same moment, when the decay of the old aristocratic republic 
became obvious. If we follow up the histories of Poland and 
Prussia in modern times, we are surprised to see that the rise 
of one country always caused the weakening of the other. 
This knowledge inspired the Polish policy of Bismarck and 
Biilow, who were the greatest adversaries of a restitution of 
the old aristocratic republic. This fact, which is conditioned 
by geography, will not disappear so long as Germany contem- 
plates the domination of the East, the more so as the way to 
the Ukraine goes through Poland. 

There were certainly times when we could not only speak 
of an approach of the two peoples, but even of a German- 
Polish friendship ; but these were only episodes. It is charac- 
teristic that it was generally the fear of Russia that formed a 
bond between the two nations. This was the case in 1848, 
when the Frankfort Parliament favoured a reparation of the 
wrong done to the Poles. At that time German democracy 
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felt itself endangered by the Tsar Nicholas I, and thought that 
a free Poland would be a valuable ally. When the Great War 
broke out, the part of the Polish population that followed 
Pilsudski declared themselves for the Central Powers, because 
they regarded Russia as the more dangerous enemy. After 
the outbreak of the second Russian revolution, however, 
Pilsudski recognised that not Moscow but Germany stood in 
the way of an independent Poland. This continuous oscilla- 
tion between East and West, which is a result of the geo- 
graphical situation of the Republic on the Vistula, is one of 
the characteristics of Polish foreign policy. The Polish- 
German non-aggression Pact of January 1934, and the 
approach of Warsaw towards Moscow which took place in 
November 1938 are proofs. 

When making the non-aggression pact with Hitler, Pilsud- 
ski was led by various motives. First, he wanted to normalise 
relations with the Reich and to end the tariff war which had 
lasted since 1925. Further, it was necessary to modify Polish 
foreign policy in view of the changes caused by Hitler’s coming 
to power, especially as it became clear that France was a not 
very reliable ally. Already the conclusion of the Locarno 
pacts aroused some bitterness, for when Germany recognised 
the situation on her Western frontiers, as it was created by 
Versailles, Poland was not mentioned as one of the contracting 
parties. This was the result of Stresemann’s refusal to renounce 
once for all Upper Silesia, Pommerellen and part of Posen. 
The distrust flamed up afresh when some French circles began 
to advocate the restitution of Pommerellen to Germany, or 
even called Poland the ‘“ mar-peace ” of Europe who stood 
in the way of a Franco-German rapprochement. When in the 
spring of 1933 it became known that France was about to 
sign a Four Power pact, the leaders of Polish foreign policy 
decided to emancipate themselves. Owing to the protests of 
Poland and the Little Entente the articles of the Four Power 
pact referring to the revision of the frontiers were so formu- 
lated as not to menace the existence of any of these States ; 
but the fact remained that France agreed to Poland being 
excluded from the concert of the Great Powers. Of course, 
this influenced Franco-Polish relations in an unfavourable 
sense. Moreover, the continual change of Ministers, the 
party strife and the fact that France had not herself under- 
taken the defence of Austria against the Third Reich, but had 
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left it to Italy, were regarded as signs of weakness and as 
symptoms that she intended to retire from Central Europe. 
Furthermore, Poland was convinced that Germany would re- 
arm also against the will of the Great Powers. 

On account of all these considerations Pilsudski had no 
longer any great confidence in the League of Nations and in 
collective security, and tried to come to a direct understanding 
with Germany. The emancipation from France and the 
League were not the only aims of Warsaw, when it came to an 
arrangement with Germany. Through the non-aggression 
pact the danger of a Four Power pact and a second Rapallo, 
which oppressed Poland like a nightmare, was to be banned. 
Finally, Poland, by arranging with one of her mightiest 
neighbours—at the end of 1932 she concluded a non-aggression 
pact with Soviet-Russia—sought a free hand in order to be 
able to consolidate and develop her position as a Great 
Power. 

Also from the standpoint of home policy the non-aggression 
pact was to bring about a relief of tension, especially with 
regard to the German minority, who stood in sharp opposition 
to the Polish government till 1934 in the country itself as 
well as in Geneva. The result was that they showered com- 
plaints against the Polish State upon the League and that 
Poland was continually the accused, the more so, as the Reich 
supported not only the Germans but also the Ukrainians. 
This policy of Germany caused the minority treaty of June 
28th, 1919, which was rightly felt as a discrimination and 
annulled by Poland in 1934. 

The Polish-German rapprochement was fostered by the 
political and psychological attitude of certain Polish circles, 
though these elements advocated an alliance with Hitler more 
from opportunism than from love of Germany. Very signifi- 
cant in this direction was the attitude of the National Demo- 
crats, who up to the very moment when Hitler came to power 
had been the worst enemies of Germany, had regarded the 
Western neighbour as the mortal foe, and had desired an 
alliance with Russia. This change in Dmowski’s followers, 
however, was caused principally by internal political reasons. 
Their ideology shows many features—especially with respect 
to the Jewish question, intransigent nationalism and the 
problems of leadership—similar to National Socialism, and 
they believed that an alliance of Poland with Hitler would 
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smooth their way to power. The pact of 1934 was also 
welcomed by the Conservatives, who wanted to defeat Soviet- 
Russia with the help of the Third Reich and to annex parts 
of the Ukraine to Poland. Whilst the Conservatives, who 
were recruited principally from the great land-owners, 
preached a crusade against Russia from material reasons— 
wanting to get back in this way the land seized by the 
Bolsheviks in the Ukraine—part of the Polish youth which 
believed in Pilsudski’s programme pursued the political aims 
recommended by him. 

These adherents of Pilsudski believed that Poland will only 
be able to assert herself as a Great Power if she will form one 
federal State with the Ukraine. Also the Ukrainians living in 
Poland who wanted to save their suffering brethren in Russia 
with the help of Poland, and Hitler, believed in this theory. 
Youth also decided for Hitler, because they were impressed 
by the dynamism of the totalitarian States. One of their 
leaders declared: “ You cannot go with a France that does 
not want to fight.” 

A special group of the advocates of a rapprochement with 
the Third Reich was formed by those who cherished the 
illusion that Prussia, but not Hitler, is an enemy of Poland. 
But as Prussia has been absorbed by Greater Germany, there 
is no danger from this side. A glance into Mein Kampf will 
suffice to prove how unsound this argument is. Hitler glorifies 
Prussia and her ideology and says literally : ‘‘ Prussia proves 
with wonderful exactness that not material qualities, but 
ideal virtues alone are able to form a State.” And Hitler’s 
Eastern plans are aiming at areas that go far beyond what 
Germany had gained by the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Budapest. The same spirit appears in the works of Alfred 
Rosenberg, who calls the National Socialists the Prussians of 
the twentieth century. These are only part of the Polish 
population. The great majority wanted a normalisation of 
Polish-German relations, but not an understanding with 
Hitler. Of course in this case also ideological motives were of 
influence. The Left parties were against the non-aggression 
pact, the Right were for it. 

There were various reasons for Hitler to conclude a non- 
aggression pact with Poland. On the one hand, he wanted to 
free himself from the isolation from which he had suffered 
after leaving the League of Nations, and to be safe in the East 
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at the moment when about to annul the disarmament clauses 
of the peace treaty and to annex Austria. On the other, the 
pact with Poland made it easier for him to effect the first 
breach in the system of collective security. Moreover, the 
non-aggression pact of 1934 is very vague and, indeed, does 
not bind Germany in any way. It only determines that all 
questions touching both States should be solved in common 
agreement. In any case it rendered invaluable service to 
Germany. Thanks to Poland’s attitude the Third Reich was 
not only able to mobilise an immense army, but also to 
militarise the Rhineland and to annex Austria and Sudeten- 
land. Poland, it is true, on March 7th, 1936, declared her 
willingness to march with France against Germany. So the 
pact with Germany did not hinder Poland from fulfilling the 
treaty concluded with France. Poland thwarted the con- 
clusion of Barthou’s Eastern pact which aimed at encompass- 
ing Germany. In this case Warsaw pursued purely national 
aims, as it did not want Poland to become the battlefield of 
Europe and the Soviet Union to take root in the Danubian 
basin. 

The advantages that the non-aggression pact had brought 
to Poland were less than modest. Whilst the Third Reich has 
increased its area by more than 100,000 square kilometres, 
and its population by more than 1o millions, Poland was only 
able to win back a small strip of land which had wrongly been 
adjudged to Czechoslovakia. So the policy of balance pursued 
by Warsaw became completely illusory. Much more import- 
ant is the fact that till now Warsaw has neither succeeded 
finally in inducing Hitler to recognise the present Polish- 
German frontier nor to alleviate the situation of the Polish 
minorities. There was an agreement in November 1937 per- 
mitting the minorities the free use of their mother tongues 
in speaking and writing and the establishment of schools of 
their own ; but these regulations, as far as Germany is re- 
garded, were perfectly ignored. Very informative in this 
respect is the memorial which the League of Poles in Germany 
addressed to the German Government in June 1938. From 
this it is evident that in the Third Reich the national rights of 
the Polish minority are trampled upon and that it is very 
badly treated in all spheres of social, religious, political, 
cultural and economic life. Certainly not all the complaints 
of the Germans living in Poland are unfounded; but the 
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Polish minority would be very happy with a small fraction of 
the rights the Germans have in Poland. 

While Hitler has often assured France as well as Italy that 
he recognises their present frontiers as definitive, he has never 
said the same about Poland. In the propaganda literature 
and in the school books we read that the Vistula is a German 
river and that the Corridor must disappear. Immediately after 
the annexation of Austria Hitler declared to a representative 
of the Daily Mail that the existence of the Corridor was filling 
every German with bitterness. Still more frank was Goering, 
who on January 25th, the day when Ribbentrop arrived at 
Warsaw, declared in the Essener Nationalzeitung that there 
was still great antagonism between Germany and Poland as 
to the frontier in the East and the Corridor. 

At the same time the Third Reich did everything to isolate 
Poland. This fact became quite evident during the Czecho- 
slovak crisis. Poland was neither admitted to the Munich nor 
to the Vienna conference, and was not able to influence the 
shaping of Central Europe. 

The gulf between Poland and Germany widened with the 
failure of Ribbentrop’s visit to Warsaw and of the negotiations 
concerning the respective minorities. Equally unsuccessful 
was his attempt to persuade Poland to remain neutral in the 
event of a war between Germany and the Western Powers. 
For on the eve of his visit Beck had declared that the alliances 
with France and Rumania formed the basis of Poland’s 
policy. After the occupation of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Western Slovakia and the annexation of Memel, the Polish- 
German frontier stretched from the Baltic to the Pruth, 
while the fortification of Memel constituted a threat to 
Poland’s north-east provinces. This point was stressed by the 
Deutsche Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz and Goering’s 
organ the Essener Nationalzettung, obviously with the inten- 
tion of strengthening the German demands. What these 
demands were we do not at present know. Harmless they 
were not, for Poland felt compelled to take various military 
precautions, and the British Prime Minister felt bound to give 
his [pledge of support on March 3oth, which corrects the in- 
justice of Locarno, and signifies the victory of the notion of 
the indivisibility of peace. 

Jaxop Rappaport. 


Zbaszyn, Poland. 


KANT AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


T first sight it may seem futile, or at best of merely 
academic interest, to study the views of an eighteenth- 
century philosopher upon a problem with which present- 

day statesmen have failed to cope. And it is true that Kant 
in his little treatise, Towards Perpetual Peace, published in 
1796, expressly states that his theories are not applicable to 
the condition of the world in his own day. This does not mean, 
however, that he regarded them as devoid of practical value. 
Though his primary aim in this and all his writings is the 
discovery of truth, the establishment of ultimate principles, 
it is doubtful whether he would have written a word if he 
had not believed that a grasp of these principles is the safest 
guide to right conduct both in the individual and the State.* 
Though he denied the wisdom of placing philosophers in the 
seat of power, yet since men’s actions are largely determined 
(consciously or unconsciously) by their philosophy of life, he 
was concerned to make that philosophy a sound and consistent 
one. And he knew well that no real harmony, either national 
or international, can be hoped for, so long as men differ so 
widely in their views of human welfare and human happiness. 

The special interest which Kant’s treatise holds for us lies 
in the fact that it advocates as the surest guarantee of peace 
a plan of action which, though it has been conceived and 
formulated by thinkers both before and after him, has never 
been put into practice until our own day. A federation of the 
nations of the world, animated by a common purpose, the 
desire for permanent peace, and binding themselves freely 
by a solemn promise to work for that end—such is, in Kant’s 
view, the only effective method of solving the problem. In 
the League of Nations we have seen an attempt to give 
practical effect to the same ideas. That attempt has to all 
intents and purposes failed, and it may be pertinent to 
consider whether Kant furnishes us with any clue to the 
reason of that failure. 

The statement that the League has failed perhaps needs 
some qualification. It has helped in the settlement of certain 
international disputes, and has some other minor achieve- 
ments to its credit. The very fact that it could be founded at 


*“ To make mankind contented with his lot is the whole object of philosophy.” 
Kant’s Perpetual Peace. 
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all, continue to function for so many years, and serve as a 
rallying-point for the forces making for world-unity, is all 
to the good. But the fact remains that as regards the central 
purpose of its existence, it has, on the few vital occasions 
which have really tested its worth, proved wholly inadequate : 
so that it has become doubtful whether its continued existence 
is not more detrimental than helpful to the cause which it 
was created to serve. The high hopes which accompanied its 
imauguration and early existence—especially in our own 
country, and among the younger generation whom the 
experiences of the Great War had scarcely touched—have 
given place to disillusionment and often to cynicism. Many 
now cry for its total abolition : and even those who still pin 
their faith to it believe that to be effective it must be drastic- 
ally reconstructed. And there are others who from the first 
have believed that, human nature being what it is, such an 
institution was doomed to failure—especially since, as they 
would point out, men invariably adopt, and sometimes openly 
advocate and defend, a lower standard in their political 
morality than in their morality as private individuals. 

A dispassionate consideration of the history of the League 
certainly seems to justify the second point of view. Indeed, 
from the outset the omens were more than unfavourable. 
For the men who framed its constitution and gave it their 
blessing were the same who imposed upon Germany the 
Treaty of Versailles, one of the most vindictive peace treaties 
in history. It can hardly be supposed that in the interval 
they had suffered a change of heart and mind. Even if we 
grant that in both cases they were inspired by the same 
motive, the preservation of peace, it seems evident that while 
in imposing the treaty they willed both the ends and the 
means, in framing the League they willed the end alone. 
Not perhaps consciously: they may have deceived them- 
selves into thinking that they were prepared to make the 
sacrifices which the effective implementing of the provisions 
of the League entailed. Anyhow, the testing moment, when 
it came, soon revealed where the fundamental weakness of the 
whole conception lay. The Japanese found themselves unable 
to renounce their ambitions in China, and Italy to abandon 
her designs in Ethiopia: while as for the nations whose duty 
it was to punish the defaulter, they failed equally to respect 
their obligations. In their defence it is urged that they were 
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debarred from action by fear of a world conflagration ; but 
even if this were true as regards England, it seems certain 
that less worthy motives dictated the policy of France. And 
while there are many who would deny the disinterestedness of 
our own action or inaction, there are still more who would 
question its wisdom. So far from precipitating a world-war, 
the imposition of sanctions would, in the opinion of many 
well able to judge, have averted the Abyssinian carnage and 
sealed the doom of Fascism. Thus it seems clear that if the 
machinery of the League was in some respects faulty and 
inadequate, its failure was not primarily due to these 
defects, but to the weakness of the human nature which lay 
behind it. Its successful working presupposed a mentality 
and a moral outlook to which mankind has not, in fact, 
attained. 

Kant, too, was fully aware that the chief obstacle to the 
success of any scheme for perpetual peace lay in the imperfec- 
tion of human nature, but he did not therefore despair of its 
ultimate practicability. His outlook was a blend of realism 
and idealism, of soberness as regards the present and hope 
for the future. ‘ Utopia is a sweet dream,” he wrote, “‘ but 
we must none the less work earnestly for its realisation.” 
The justification for this attitude lay in his conception of man 
as a being who continually strives towards self-realisation, 
and who is continually thwarted in this purpose by his own 
selfish passions, which bring him up against the will of his 
fellow-beings, and thus limit his freedom of action. As long 
as men lived in a state of nature there was merely perpetual 
conflict without the possibility of progress: progress began 
when they entered into social relations with one another, in 
doing which they recognised that only by voluntary sub- 
mission to law could they obtain the freedom necessary to 
self-development. The course of history shows that the 
gradual recognition by the individual of the necessity of self- 
limitation has led to the formation of law-abiding com- 
munities, in which each member acknowledges the existence 
of duties as well as of rights, or, rather, that every claim to 
a right involves a corresponding duty to his fellow citizens. 
In order to preserve these rights and to carry out these duties, 
the individuals voluntarily submit to a common authority, 
and are prepared, if necessary. to be coerced into fulfilment of 
their duties or punished for transgressing them. 


ae 
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Thus Nature (as Kant, avoiding the word Providence, 
prefers to name the prime agent in terrestrial things) having 
endowed man with reason has made him altruistic by force 
of his very egoism. As he puts it, “ the mechanism of Nature, 
by means of those selfish proclivities which naturally stand 
in external opposition to each other, can be used by reason 
as a means of paving the way for its own ends of moral 
legislation :”” since Nature “ wills irresistibly that justice 
shall triumph in the end.” 

Thus the formation of the ordered community or State 
secures, or should secure, for the individual the conditions 
under which he can develop his personality freely. But this 
is not enough. The single State is but one among many, and 
thus the relation of States to one another has to be considered. 
If that relation is one of antagonism or conflict, the well- 
being of each State is threatened and impaired, and it is no 
longer able to provide its citizens with the ideal conditions 
for self-development. Thus the State in its external relations 
is faced with the same problem as individual members of the 
same State; like them, it has to respect the rights of its 
neighbours if it is to secure its own. States, therefore, like 
individuals, must voluntarily enter into a self-limiting 
agreement. 

In this way Kant arrives at the conception of a federation 
of States or nations as the basis of perpetual peace. But the 
analogy between State and nation cannot in his view be 
pushed to all lengths. For while the individuals in a State 
agree to submit to a common authority which can forcibly 
impose its will upon them, each State is in its nature sovereign 
and can acknowledge no power above itself. Thus a federa- 
tion of States must depend for its success upon the willing- 
ness of each member to enter freely into certain obligations 
and, what is much more important, to abide by them. This, 
however, presupposes a recognition of the moral view as 
binding upon all men, in their corporate as much as in their 
individual capacity, and as over-ruling all merely political 
and selfish considerations. But Kant knew well enough that 
political morality had not yet advanced to that stage in its 
slow yet inevitable development. ao 

It is sufficient merely to glance at some of the preliminary 
articles for perpetual peace to which the members of the 
Federation of States are to subscribe, to see how far removed 
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is the mentality they presuppose from that of Kant’s day, 
and no less of ours. Thus one of the provisions which Kant 
considers indispensable is the abolition of spies and spying, 
since an atmosphere which fosters and is fostered by such a 
practice is wholly inimical to the spirit of peace. The century 
and a half which has elapsed since he wrote, so far from seeing 
a diminution of this practice, has witnessed its steady growth 
in extent and systemisation: and that not merely between 
nations at war, but also in time of peace between countries 
which presumably have nothing but peaceful intentions 
towards one another. Who can doubt that he is right in 
denouncing such an institution as wholly incompatible with 
a true will to peace, whether between nations or individuals ? 
To spy upon our neighbour is only justified, if then, when we 
distrust him and suspect him of evil intentions towards 
ourselves ; and to know that we are spied upon begets the 
same distrust and suspicion in us. To accept the practice of 
spying (as public opinion does accept it) as a normal and 
legitimate activity of States in their relation with one 
another is to regard that relation as one of present antagonism 
and potential warfare. 

Another of Kant’s preliminary articles provides that no 
State, however small, shall be acquirable by another by 
inheritance, exchange, purchase, or deed of gift. This follows 
logically from his daily conception of a State as “ a society of 
people over which no one but itself has the right of command 
or disposal.”? How far the world is from the spirit of this 
provision, recent events in Europe and the far East show only 
too clearly. The same is even more true of the following 
article, which provides that standing armies are to cease to 
exist: and the reasons given are so apt a comment on the 
folly of the armaments race that they may be quoted in full. 
“They (standing armies) are a perpetual menace of war to 
other States through their readiness always to appear armed 
for it. They incite these others to outbid each other in un- 
limited numbers of armed forces, and as peace finally becomes 
more costly than a short war on account of the expenditure on 
armies, these themselves become the cause of wars of 
aggression undertaken in order to reduce this burden.” It 
may be objected that no war nowadays is likely to be a short 
war: it is pertinent, however, to note that there are to-day 
many advocates of the Bliizkrieg or “ lightning-war ” as the 
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only mode of aggression which, under modern conditions of 
warfare, has any chance of success. 

Equally in advance of his and our times is Kant’s insistence 
upon the ultimate identity of public and private morality. 
Until the politician ceases to found his maxims of action 
upon his empirical knowledge of human nature, and sub- 
stitutes for them the unconditional obligation of the moral 
law, peace, so Kant assures us, must remain an empty dream. 
Had he lived to-day, he would doubtless have been discouraged 
(but not shaken in his faith) to see how widely the Machia- 
vellian conception of political morality still obtains. To quote 
one only of these maxims, as they are elaborated in his 
treatise: Fac et excusa: “Seize any favourable opportunity 
for appropriation of power for the State: the justification 
and whitewashing will be much easier and more seemly after 
the accomplished act of violence than the previous search for 
convincing reasons for, and the weighing of reasons against, 
action. The very boldness of the deed gives an appearance of 
inner conviction of righteousness, and the god of success is the 
best advocate after the event.” Kant would not have had to 
look far to find practical illustrations of the successful applica- 
tion of this maxim in the modern world. 

Further quotation would merely serve to confirm Kant’s 
initial warning that his proposals are only applicable to a 
state of society from which we are as yet far removed, One 
criticism, indeed, which may suggest itself is that a society 
which could successfully adopt such a scheme as he propounds 
would be one in which the danger of warfare would have 
already ceased to exist ; in which, therefore, federations and 
covenants for the perpetuation of peace became superfluous. 
Such a criticism would, however, have left him unmoved ; 
for he would be the first to allow that in the end it is only the 
spirit that counts. “ There is nothing good but a good will.” 
The whole problem, indeed, is for him a moral problem, and 
this is for him the conclusion of the whole matter: “ Seek 
first the kingdom of practical reason with its justice, and your 
aim—the blessing of perpetual peace—will follow of itself.” 

What assistance does Kant lend us in solving the problem 
of the future of the League of Nations? To those who wish 
to reconstruct it radically, and who consider that to make it 
effective the most urgent need is the establishment of a 
central executive supported by an international armed force, 
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he would object that this is inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of the individual State, which itself is necessary for the free 
self-development of its members, and that peace can never 
be secured by force, but only by the compulsion of obligations 
freely entered into and binding upon the individual conscience. 
If, however, he could be confronted with the fact of our 
existing League of Nations, grounded upon a covenant 
actually in force, we can hardly doubt that he would welcome 
it and do his best to ensure its survival. Even to unilateral 
treaties between single States he was not opposed, for he con- 
sidered that on the whole they counteracted the tendency to 
war, and helped as it were to advertise the conception of 
public right. Much more then would he have approved of the 
League as an expression, however premature and in some 
respects ill-conceived, of his ideal of a world-federation. 
Those whose hopes for the League are still strong would 
derive encouragement from his firm and rational faith in the 
gradual progress of mankind, in the slow but inevitable growth 
of the spirit of justice and mutual tolerance among men. To 
promote that spirit is, in the words of the Joint-President* of 
the League of Nations Union, the League’s “‘ normal method 
of averting the fear of war.” Force, he tells us, is only to be 
resorted to as a desperate remedy when all others have failed : 
the normal method is one which works “ by steady co-opera- 
tion for the common good, by frank and frequent consultation, 
by open, just and honourable diplomacy ”: in a word, by 
“ the building-up of that ‘ social justice ’ without which inter- 
national peace becomes precarious.” To all such endeavours 
Kant would doubtless have given his blessing. 
J. Suawcross. 
* Dr. Gilbert Murray. 


Tray > CUAIM TO JIBUTI. 


IBUTT is one of the smallest colonies of France. Its surface 
is only about 15,000 square miles and its population about 
65,000. The territory is poor and, with the exception of 
some salt-works, does not produce anything remarkable. 
Before the Abyssinian War its name was not very familiar to 
French people, but since 1935 it has become widely known. 
This is due to the aspirations of Italy which, as will be seen 
later, has always claimed this territory, many years before 
the conquest of Abyssinia and ever since the end of the Great 
War. In regard to Jibuti Signor Mussolini continues a policy 
which had been established by former Italian Governments 
for a long time before the rise of the Fascist movement. 
The settlement of France in this region dates from 1860. 
~ When in 1858 it became sure that the Suez Canal would be 
really constructed and the importance of the Red Sea would 
be greatly increased, the attention of France was drawn to 
the possibility of securing a foothold in this part of the world. 
A French naval detachment under the command of an 
admiral was sent to the Red Sea in order to take possession 
of the then unoccupied Isle of Perim. But while the French 
fleet sojourned in Aden an inconsiderate remark of a French 
officer revealed the intention of France. Immediately a 
British cruiser was sent to Perim, and when the French 
arrived they found the Union Jack already planted on the 
shore. Two years later the French captain Fleuriot bought, 
in the name of his Government, a small territory from the 
Danakil tribes who were settled around Obock. The price 
was {2,750. Nothing remarkable happened during the first 
years of the occupation. France, under the reign of Napoleon 
III, was too much engaged in other affairs to be able to pay 
much attention to the new colony. Only after the war of 1870 
and the establishment of the new Republic some French 
pioneers sailed to Obock with the hope of finding new possi- 
bilities there. These hopes were disappointed, because Obock 
was a very bad harbour and possessed no possibility for develop- 
ing an important commerce. This disadvantage became very 
clear when, in 1885, France entered on a conflict with China, 
and Great Britain, in view of her neutrality, refused to let the 
French ships coal in Aden. This was a rather serious menace 
to the relations of France with her new colony Indochina, 
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and the French Government was therefore on the outlook for 
a remedy. It was found on the opposite side of the Gulf of 
Tajura, where Jibuti seemed to be in a much better position 
than Obock. In 1888 the French bought this site from the 
Sultan of Zeilah, much to the displeasure of the British 
Government, which did not like a new French settlement on 
this side in the immediate neighbourhood of Somaliland. It 
even lodged a protest with the French Government, but 
finally the question was settled by an agreement. Jibuti 
became the new capital of the French colony. Later also the 
northern frontier was definitely fixed by the French and 
Italian Governments. Soon friendly relations were estab- 
lished with the Abyssinian Emperor Menelik, who signed a 
commercial agreement with France. The port of Jibuti was 
completed, and the great French shipping companies con- 
structed coal and water reservoirs. 

In 1894 the Swiss engineer, Alfred Ilg, a technical adviser 
of Menelik, had the idea of constructing a railway connecting 
Jibuti with the new Abyssinian capital Addis-Ababa. He 
obtained a concession, and together with his French colleague 
Chefneux worked out the plans. They founded the Com- 
pagnie Impérial de Chemin de Fer Ethiopien. Once more 
Great Britain raised difficulties. The City did not like this 
railway, and the new Company met with unexpected obstacles. 
There were rumours that the technical difficulties would never 
be overcome and, even if they were, that the railway would 
never produce profits. The capitalists became very cautious, 
and it was only in 1897 that the work was started. In 1900 
the first 108 kilometres were completed. But after this first 
success a new period of stagnation followed which was only 
overcome in 1908. A new agreement was concluded with 
Menelik according to which a new Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer Franco-Ethiopiens was founded, with the guarantee of the 
French Government. When the Great War broke out, the line 
was not yet finished. The work continued, however, and was 
completed in 1917. Addis-Ababa was now connected with 
the coast by railway, and the new line proved a success. The 
revenue increased rapidly, and in 1924 part of the loans could 
be repaid. 

The Great War was not yet ended when the Italian Govern- 
ment made known astonishing claims. On October 3oth, 
1918, a few days before the armistice, Sonnino, the Italian 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent a memorandum to Colonel 
House. It was obvious that Italy wished to establish her 
position in view of the victory of the Allies and the expected 
gains. Sonnino claimed no less than the whole French colony, 
Jibuti with its railway, and the British colonies of Somaliland 
and Jubaland. Italy based these claims on Article 13 of the 
Anglo-French-Italian agreement of April 26th, 1915, which 
decided Italy to take part in the war on the side of the Allies. 
This article said: ‘“ If Britain or France obtain an increase 
in their colonial possessions in Africa, Italy might in principle 
claim equitable compensation, particularly in the shape of a 
favourable settlement of questions affecting frontiers between 
Eritrea, Somaliland, and Lybia, and the adjacent British and 
French colonies.” The Italian aspirations were immediately 
rejected by Clemenceau. Mr. Lloyd George was not entirely 
unfavourable and suggested the cession of Jubaland. The 
Cabinet, however, did not follow him, and Lord Milner pointed 
out that the Italian claims meant the complete isolation of 
Abyssinia. If Jibuti, Somaliland and Jubaland were ceded to 
Italy, Abyssinia would be completely surrounded by Italian 
possessions, and the interests of other Powers in that country 
would be endangered. Sonnino frankly avowed that Italy 
wished to obtain a preponderant influence in Abyssinia, and 
that for this purpose she needed the railway connecting Jibuti 
with Addis-Ababa in order to cut off supplies of arms and 
munitions. 

This rather naive confession was too much for Britain, 
France and President Wilson. They were of opinion that 
already the other demands of Italy were hardly reconcilable 
with the Fourteen Points which Italy, like the other Powers, 
_had approved. To grant Italy South Tyrol, which was purely 
Germanic, as well as large territories purely Slavonic, and the 
Dodecanese with a pure Greek population, was scarcely in 
accordance with the newly proclaimed right of self-deter- 
mination. It was further argued that Italy, while insisting 
on the agreement of 1915, had not fulfilled her own obliga- 
tions. She had pledged her word to declare war on all the 
enemies of the Allies, but had only done so in regard to 
Austria. During a whole year she had refrained from declaring 
war on Germany. The Italians declined also to fall in with 
the arrangements entered into by the British and French 
fleets for the control of the Mediterranean and the protection 
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of that sea route against German submarines. They were not 
prepared to risk their fleet in a common endeavour under a 
united command. They argued that they were fully discharg- 
ing their obligations by holding up the Austrian army on the 
Italian frontiers. In 1917 they even refused a powerful 
reinforcement of their artillery offered by Britain and France 
on the condition that they should conduct an offensive against 
the weakening Austrian front. 

Italy got the Tyrol, the Croatian and Greek minorities, but 
her other claims in Africa were rejected. They were, however, 
never forgotten. The Fascist régime inherited them from its 
predecessors. In 1924, Great Britain ceded Jubaland, which 
made Italy renew more than ever the demands in regard to 
French cessions. A few months before Laval went to Rome, 
where he signed a new Italo-French agreement, an important 
review, of which the director was Signor de Vecchi, a Fascist 
Minister, published an article describing Jibuti as an arrow 
directed against the Italian possessions in Africa. It con- 
cluded: “As long as this question is not settled no real and 
durable peace is possible between France and Italy.” When 
Laval arrived in Rome it appeared that the conclusion of an 
agreement was uncertain until the last minute. With the 
exception of the granting of 2,000 shares of the French railway 
from Jibuti to Addis-Ababa, no other mention was made of 
Jibuti. After this agreement, the name of Jibuti disappeared 
from the Italian press, and it was later inferred that Laval 
had given his agreement to the extension of the Italian 
influence in Abyssinia, although he might not have thought 
of a war. 

Now the situation has changed once more. Since 1935 
Jibuti has become of increased importance to France as well 
as to Italy. The Italian troops in Addis-Ababa would have 
starved without the French railway. Although the Italians 
have constructed new roads from the sea to the capital, 
transport is very expensive and necessitates large quantities 
of petrol, which Italy lacks to a great extent. During the first 
months of the occupation Italy boasted of her so-called inde- 
pendence of the French line. To-day the railway is claimed as 
indispensable. Italy pretends also that Italian anti-Fascists 
and Abyssinian chiefs who have escaped to Jibuti have 
started a violent anti-Italian propaganda from Jibuti, exciting 
the natives to revolt. It is also known that great quantities 
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of Italian lire are smuggled out of Abyssinia and sold at any 
price in Jibuti. On the other hand, France has made a great 
effort in ameliorating conditions in Jibuti. The port has been 
enlarged and is now accessible to the biggest liners. Many new 
buildings have been constructed, and the town has much 
improved. Franco-Italian relations in this region have 
become openly hostile. The Italians have established military 
outposts in a territory which, according to the French, belongs 
to the colony, while Italy pretends that the frontier is un- 
certain. The French have now copied the Italian procedure 
and established a line of similar outposts. As persistent 
rumours speak of the concentration of Italian troops near the 
French frontier, the French Government decided to reinforce 
the garrison and to send several warships to Jibuti. The railway 
continues to work, but the station of Addis-Ababa is sur- 
rounded by barbed wire in order to render it inaccessible to 
those who want to know what the Italians import. The French 
flag flies no longer on the building. Most of the French who 
had settled in Abyssinia before the war have been forced to 
leave the country. Even a venerable French missionary who 
has lived there for over forty years, and is adored by the 
natives, has been expelled. 

Though the atmosphere is very unpleasant a Franco- 
Italian agreement is not impossible if Italy does not claim 
what France cannot concede. France might grant an increased 
influence in the administration of the railway without ceding 
it completely. Such an agreement would perhaps lead to tariff 
reductions. But it is out of the question to cede the whole 
colony. When in 1935 Laval ceded about 20,000 square kilo- 
metres in the north of the colony and the island Dumeirah to 
Italy, these concessions were strongly criticised by the Parlia- 
mentary committees. The cession of Jibuti would deprive 
France of an intermediate station of the traffic with the Far 
East and especially with Indochina. It is inconceivable that 
a French Government would ever take such a step. Only the 
French Parliament can renounce French territory, and it is 
out of the question that the French Parliament would vote 


for such a proposal. 
R. A. FRIEDMAN. 
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THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
SITUATION OF SWITZERLAND. 


HE events of Munich and afterwards have created a 

situation unique in the history of Europe. The revolu- 

tionary National Socialist Movement has won a posi- 
tion of political and military supremacy comparable only with 
that of Napoleon. Even experienced observers did not 
realise the revolutionary character of this powerful force. 
Thus the profound miscalculation could occur which took 
most of Hitler’s declarations at their face value, for instance 
the racial principle, though never carried out in any respect 
either in letter or in spirit, and the principle of anti-Versailles, 
which was equally incompletely applied and only made under- 
standable to hard-boiled politicians on the other side of the 
fence by hypnotic persuasion. 

In this development Switzerland constitutes a threefold 
problem. Firstly, it is a thoroughly democratic country, one 
of the oldest and best-working democracies. Secondly, it is a 
wealthy country. Thirdly, it is the key to Italy and a wide 
door into France. That is quite enough to attract the atten- 
tions of such an enterprising neighbour as Hitler, particularly 
since there is now, from his point of view, a definite danger 
that Mussolini may awake to the risks of his Axis policy. 
Therefore, Hitler calculates, it may well happen that Musso- 
lini will try to change sides before he has incurred the fate of 
Benes. A move by Hitler against Switzerland seems almost 
the only effective direct means to prevent this. He does not 
believe in Italy’s military strength. But he thinks that her 
nuisance value against France in the Mediterranean and as 
interceptor of France’s and Britain’s vital lines of communi- 
cation justifies an energetic action on the northern frontiers 
of his Fascist “ allies.” 

These three aims—smashing the democratic system in a 
German-speaking nation, securing the wealth of the Swiss 
banks, and the occupation of a wide strip of Italian frontiers, 
can only be achieved by swift and unforeseen actions. These 
actions do not need better justification than the conquests in 
the Slav world: Switzerland still harbours a few hundred 
thousand German residents, a few thousand Swiss Nazis, and 
a democratic people. The trick is easy and well known. The 
democratic people are declared Bolshevik and dominated by 
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Jews, the German residents will call for help against the 
Bolshies, and the Swiss Nazis—though only a few lost sheep 
with doubtful personal records—will set up an independent 
government somewhere in the mountains and will declare 
Switzerland as part of Greater Germany, as she was some three 
or four hundred years ago. 

No, our Nazi friends are never lacking in “ justifications,” 
and they will probably always find fools in all parts of the 
world to believe their stories. That does not matter. What 
matters is that if Switzerland goes under it will mean the final 
and unchallengeable hegemony of National Socialism in 
Europe. This prospect is not so remote as some optimists 
may be inclined to believe. There already exists a sort of 
standard work which mentions Switzerland as part of Greater 
Germany. The well-known publishing house of geographical 
works, Mittler & Son, in Berlin, has printed a handbook on 
Atr-Navigation. The author of this remarkable work is 
Captain Sénnichsen, and a man of no less importance than 
Air-Marshal Christiansen has written an introduction to it. 
The author demands quite reasonably that a flying officer 
should know his own country, and proceeds to define the 
geographical structure of Germany. He declares as part of 
Germany the Alps between Aare and Hungary, and includes 
the Upper Rhine, the Spliigen Pass and the valleys of the 
Aare, Reuss and Upper Rhine. This is certainly not a mistake, 
since Captain Sénnichsen happens to be a leading member of 
the Military Flying Schools in Berlin, and an expert on these 
matters. No wonder that the Swiss feel threatened, even if 
they only dare draw the conclusion that the author and those 
behind him are trying to cloud the knowledge of the German 
people concerning their frontiers, and to diminish their respect 
of foreign soil. 

This thorough-going method of interference by written 
words has been constantly followed in Nazi pronouncements. 
They are usually clothed in the form of essays and articles on 
the question of “ Neutrality ” as such. Indeed, there is no 
neutrality for totalitarian ideology, nor is there neutrality 
for Nazi foreign policy. The revolutionary element rules out 
any form of disinterested tranquillity, any personal sphere of 
life. It is from these revolutionary sources that we see the 
justifications and claims drawn denouncing the very life and 
soul of Switzerland: neutrality. The Berliner Borsenzeitung 
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undermines the conception of neutrality in its article of 
December 6th, 1938, under the typical headline “ Crisis of 
Neutrality.” The Vélkischer Beobachter continues this pre- 
paratory propaganda attack on December 12th, 1938. The 
vague and hypocritical title of the Berliner Bérsenzeitung has 
already been changed into a much more dangerous one: 
“Integral Neutrality.” This is the old Nazi method : if the 
first comparatively careful step in an attack does not take 
effect immediately and decisively, they resort to the utmost 
ruthlessness. 

The third, and now completely open, attack is launched in 
the January issue of Rosenberg’s National-Soztalistische 
Monatshefte (National Socialist Monthly). Were the Nazi 
expert on anti-Neutrality, Dr. E. H. Bockhoff, explains 
Hitler’s conception in full. Under the title, “ Neutrality and 
Democracy in the Twentieth Century,” this most eloquent 
writer brings into line Neutrality and Democracy. His state- 
ments amount to the declaration that neutrality is a demo- 
cratic conception, based on free speech, free assembly, and so 
on. Democracy, however, is a form of life which is not toler- 
able to Nazism. On the contrary, not only democracy but all 
its fruits and consequences are to be regarded as hostile. 
Indeed, neutrality is almost an absurdity. It can, however, be 
regarded as something which can be tolerated by Nazism, if 
and when the neutral State refrains from all comment on 
happenings, institutions and persons of the totalitarian régime. 
The neutrality of Switzerland is especially mentioned and is 
described as of a singular and special character. It was 
established as early as 1815, and was solemnly proclaimed 
by the signatories of the neutrality treaty : Austria-Hungary, 
France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia and Russia. Switzer- 
land accepted its new status as a neutral State, and kept it 
faithfully even through such turbulent times as the World 
War. 

Switzerland has only once limited its status as a neutral 
State : when it joined the League of Nations. And when the 
League collapsed it denounced the obligations under Article 
16, and sent notes to the various Powers declaring that it 
was now again a completely and permanently neutral State. 
This note was also directed to Berlin, and was answered on 
June 21st, 1938, in rather ambiguous terms, recognising the 
will of the Swiss Government and drawing special attention to 
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the fact that Switzerland’s Government (Der Bundesrat) 
would have to observe very strictly its obligations as a 
neutral Power. 

This was at the time when Hitler, as he has told us, was 
preparing the first steps towards the rape of Czecho-Slovakia 
(not the liberation of the Sudeten Germans, be it well under- 
stood). He still had to be careful not to stir up too much 
suspicion regarding his real intentions. But the article in his 
“fashionable”? monthly adds the necessary comment. It 
now explains in full what exactly has to be understood by 
these “ obligations” of the Bundesrat. The commentator 
starts the famous lament of pessimistic Nazi Weltanschauung : 
everybody is hostile until Hitler’s methods teach him the 
right way to be friendly, gentle and kind. It seems impossible, 
declares the author, that all these Swiss papers and speakers 
who denounced the actions of the Nazis during the September 
crisis can become neutral in case of war. This hate campaign 
in “ peace” time has shown how the newspapers and the 
people of Switzerland will think in case of war. This makes 
it impossible for Nazism to regard Switzerland as a neutral 
country. 

Here follows a lecture on genuine neutrality. If a country 
wants to be regarded as neutral the Nazis demand that the 
government should forbid any remarks critical to Nazism, 
for it is fully responsible for every word of every citizen. This 
would, of course, make a democratic form of life illusory. If, 
indeed, a government, and through the government the whole 
of a nation, were forced to take the responsibility for every 
spoken or written word, the only possible course would be to 
decide that there should be no opinions expressed, either 
spoken or written. In the end it would lead to complete 
domination such as the new form of “ liberation ” now applied 
to Czecho-Slovakia. The German and Italian Ministers at Bern 
recently made it clear that the Axis regarded the attitude of 
public opinion in Switzerland as not sufficiently friendly, and 
advised the Government to do something about it, i.e. to 
introduce a Press censorship to the advantage of the Axis. 
This official comment on the conception which Hitler and 
his men hold in regard to Switzerland and its neutral status 
makes it understandable that it should look to its own 
resources and try to build up a defence force as strong as 


possible. 
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The most far-reaching measure taken in consequence of 
this situation is the reorganisation of the Reserves. The age 
limit is to be fixed at 60. Everybody who is not sufficiently 
able-bodied for military service will be enlisted in the Reserves. 
Those who have done their military training and retraining 
service are also transformed into Reserve units. The Reserves, 
till now an unorganised mass of some 200,000 men, are to be 
organised in military units under military leadership. These 
Reserve units have to undertake various fixed tasks. Firstly, 
they have to take over the duties allotted in this country to 
the various branches of A.R.P. Then they are enlisted for 
First Aid and for Auxiliary Fire Service. Thirdly, they will 
have to do police duties of various sorts. In addition, they 
will now have to perform road services, veterinary services, 
engineering duties, installation and building tasks; even 
such remote necessities as outfitting, bakery, butchery, 
cooking and postal services will be covered by this institution. 
There is practically no section of public life which will not be 
taken over by this emergency organisation on military lines. 

The whole group of people to be enlisted in this way is 
divided into four main defence lines. Firstly, those who have 
to join the colours immediately an emergency arises. Secondly, 
those who are not engaged in any vital industry or profession 
and can be called to the colours immediately afterwards. 
Thirdly, those whose profession is vital to the upkeep of 
national defence, but who are only engaged in administrative 
work, and therefore, should the need arise, can be replaced 
by others. Finally, there are the experts, technicians and 
so on, whose services are indispensable. Women are also 
regarded as liable for national service. We have to recognise 
the importance of these institutions which are imposed com- 
pulsorily (just as the army service is compulsory in Switzer- 
land) in a democratic country by a democratic government on 
a democratic people. These duties are more and more re- 
garded as privileges of a free people. The example of Nazi 
suppression in the conquered Czech State shows that the 
Dictatorship, when victorious, deprives its victims of the 
right to bear arms. Once more in history the democratic 
movement and the national movement go hand in hand, or 
rather are moulded into one solid force. 

The organisation of the country for the hour of danger 
would not be sufficient if it did not include elaborate 
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precautions for the maintenance and efficiency of the military 
apparatus. Switzerland’s excellent heavy industry is working 
at top speed in order to provide the necessary material. The 
country is not able to provide its industry with all the raw 
materials it needs even for armaments alone. There are 
practically no iron ores or other minerals, nor are the coal 
deposits very extensive. In order to escape, at least to some 
extent, the necessity of coal and oil imports, Switzerland has 
developed its electric power stations since the World War by 
using its huge waterfalls and rivers. But since these electric 
power stations are liable to destruction from air attack, the 
country has always developed its rolling stock and continues 
to do so. The import of coal, which before the war came 
mainly from Germany, has since been reorganised so that now 
Great Britain and France, as well as Belgium and Holland, 
rank high in the list. 

This is particularly important since, in case of a European 
conflagration or even only an attempt to “ protect” the 
Swiss, as the Czechs are now being protected against them- 
selves, the people and government of Switzerland could 
obtain their necessary materials from the same sources as 
before. It is important because it draws our attention to the 
fact that, whatever reason or pretext for an invasion of Swiss 
territory may be sought by the Neo-Napoleons, this little 
country cannot fight for its independence single-handed. It 
has to rely on substantial support from the democracies. 
Every Swiss citizen is a soldier, yet these few millions cannot 
resist a joint attack from the Axis Powers. All they can do 
is try to defend themselves for a few days, perhaps weeks, 
The position is easier on the southern frontier, where huge 
mountains protect the country and the few passes and tunnels 
can easily be blown up and blocked. 

The position is much more difficult on the Nazi side. Open 
country has to be defended. There are a few thousand 
specially selected and trained men always stationed on the 
frontiers, special Frontier Guards. Only some 30,000 men 
stand behind them in peace time. To these we have to add, of 
course, ten times as many and more in case of mobilisation. 
But there is little time to lose should the need arise to defend 
the integrity and neutrality of the country. There are careful 
studies worked out by military experts considering the posi- 
tion in case of a sudden attack by mobilised forces. Specialised 
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troops, tanks and so on, might cross the Rhine late one 
evening and try to break through the first defence lines of the 
Swiss in an attack in the early morning. That means that a 
surprise attack may well succeed in depriving the defenders of 
their natural frontier, the Rhine between Lake Constance and 
Basle. In such a case it is thought that it would be necessary 
to keep out the invaders, or rather to stop them near the 
frontiers, for at least six or seven days until general mobilisa- 
tion could be effected. The small streets, the many bridges 
across rivers, wide and narrow, constitute obstacles in the 
way of a mechanised force. The Swiss themselves have 
abstained from obtaining quantities of tanks and armoured 
cars, since they are only concerned with tactical and strategic 
defence, and want to make use of their hilly country, as well 
as to blow up all bridges, streets and roads leading into the 
interior should the need arise. They have, therefore, some 
advantage against the mechanised army of an invader, which 
would be bound to stick to roads and to use bridges. 

It would be an impossible situation, however, if the sort of 
persuasion which has now become almost familiar to the heads 
of smaller countries should be applied. The Fihrer may well 
think it possible to invite some more heads of States to his 
presence, and threaten to bomb cities mercilessly unless a 
protectorate or some other form of suicide is adopted. In that 
case the nations of Switzerland, the old and holy democratic 
people of that brave little country high up in the mountains, 
will know how to act. Let us hope it will never come to that. 
But if it should come let us hope that not only will enemies 
be enemies but friends be friends. 

Ienis, 


ANGLO-POLISH CULTURAL RELATIONS. 


N the present critical situation in international affairs the 
as of Napoleon that Poland occupies a key position 

among the countries of the continent is being remembered 
anew by Europe. The truth of it was apt to be forgotten 
during the nineteenth century, in particular by England in 
her position of “ splendid isolation.” It is only now, when the 
cause of endangered peace and freedom creates new bonds of 
interest and sympathy between those two nations, that 
memories of manifold connections in the past begin to revive 
on a larger scale. The significance of those connections, 
whether intellectual, religious, commercial or political, is 
being brought to light by the labours of such contemporary 
Polish scholars as Professor Stanislaw Kot and Dr. Waclaw 
Borowy, and will now be more widely realised. 

Situated at opposite ends of that organic whole into which 
Europe was welded by the unifying forces of Latin Christi- 
anity during the Middle Ages, England and Poland developed 
for a long time on somewhat similar lines. Both possessed 
parliamentary systems at a time when representative institu- 
tions were scarcely known to the other peoples of the con- 
tinent. Again, the commercial interests of England in the 
Baltic region created definite links between the two countries 
in the later Middle Ages, and those interests continued to be 
cultivated through numerous British business men settled in 
Poland—especially Scots—in the early modern era. At the 
same time Poland’s ancient University of Cracow, founded in 
1364, which even in its medieval period had been in constant 
contact with English philosophical thought at Oxford, now 
entered into still closer relations with English learning under 
the common inspiration of Renaissance humanism. It is in 
the midst of a Cracow circle of admirers of Erasmus that we 
meet an Englishman, Leonard Coxe of Salisbury, who lec- 
tured in the University in 1519, and again after 1525, and 
‘published at Cracow several of his philological works. Coxe 
was followed by a number of other British scholars during the 
century of humanism. 

Besides commercial pursuits and humanist learning, there 
was the great religious movement of the Reformation which 
led to closer relations between England and Poland in the 
early modern era. Poland in the sixteenth century, under the 
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rule of humanist kings of the Jagellonian dynasty, became 
known as a home of religious toleration ; and it was accord- 
ingly fervent Roman Catholics and extreme Protestants by 
turn who flocked into Poland in the course of those vicissitudes 
through which the cause of religion in England passed between 
the time of Henry VIII and that of Cromwell. Under the 
influence of Cardinal Stanislas Hosius, who became a great 
protector of English and Scottish Catholic refugees, the Jesuit 
priest Peter Skarga, the greatest master of religious prose in 
the Polish language, devoted a generous amount of space in 
his Lives of the Saints to the Saints of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. On the other hand, Poland herself, from among those 
many sons of hers who embraced Reformed religious creeds in 
the sixteenth century, gave to England a prominent figure in 
the person of Johannes Laski (a Lasco), who, during two 
sojourns in England about 1550, made his mark in English 
Church history both as a fellow-worker of Cranmer’s and as 
the organiser of a religious community composed of all the 
foreign Protestants then resident in London. Decades later, 
when the Counter-Reformation movement had definitely re- 
established the supremacy of Catholicism in Poland, England 
in turn became the refuge of many members of the sect of 
* Polish Brethren,” whose doctrines served as one of the 
principal foundations for modern British and American 
Unitarianism. 

After the stormy seventeenth century, during which 
Poland’s last great victories over Islam—especially Sobieski’s 
rescue of Vienna in 1683—called forth sympathetic echoes 
in Britain, the old Poland entered on the period of her 
political decline ; but at the same time on an age of great 
national revival in all domains of civilising effort. Under the 
influence of Western European thought in the Era of 
Enlightenment, many eminent Poles followed in the footsteps 
of Voltaire and went to England for lessons in national 
culture. The last King of Poland, Stanislas Augustus, visited 
England in his young days and became Poland’s earliest 
translator of Shakespeare ; the educational organisers John 
and Andrew Sniadecki, and the great social, political, and 
economic reformer Stanislas Staszic, owed much to their 
first-hand acquaintance with English and Scottish life and 
learning. 

The nineteenth century was necessarily rather unfavourable 
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to closer relations with Britain. Debarred from immediate 
connections with the West by Prussian, Austrian and Russian 
domination, the Poles, when they tried to break through 
these barriers, naturally reached out rather in the traditional 
direction of France for sympathy. England, however, after 
the disaster of the Polish rising of 1831, also offered hospitable 
refuge to Polish soldiers and political exiles. The generous 
relief activities of “ The Literary Association of the Friends 
of Poland,” founded by the poet Thomas Campbell and others, 
as well as the noble political efforts made on behalf of the 
Polish cause by men like David Urquhart and Lord Dudley 
Coutts Stuart, are gratefully remembered by the Polish 
nation. On the other hand, one eminent Polish emigrant at 
least in early Victorian England became entirely identified 
with English life and earned fame in his new country. This 
is Sir Paul Edmund Strzelecki, honoured in the history of the 
British Empire as a pioneer in the exploration of Australia, 
and commemorated as a Pole by the name of “ Mount 
Koégciuszko ” which he gave to the highest mountain in the 
Australian Alps. 

Apart from such new links created by emigration, English 
influences on Poland’s national culture were steadily widening 
and deepening even in the period of Poland’s captivity, in 
spite of all the obstacles interposed by political conditions. 
In the early part of the century, the leaders of the Romantic 
revival in Polish poetry—Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski 
—all began their career under the star of Byron, which then 
was shining so powerfully over all the literatures of Con- 
tinental Europe; and one of the three at least—Slowacki— 
was inspired by Shakespeare for some of his greatest poetic 
dramas. Sir Walter Scott became the model for the lifelong 
activities of Poland’s most prolific historical romancer, J. I. 
Kraszewski, and, after him, for the greater work of Poland’s 
first Nobel Prize laureate, H. Sienkiewicz. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century a gifted Polish journalist who spent 
many years of exile in England, St. Kozmian, found material 
in his observations not merely for a two-volume work, England 
and Poland (1862), but for the political programme of modern 
Polish conservatism. A political writer of even greater im- 
portance, St. Szczepanowski, having worked for a number of 
years as a railway engineer in England, derived from the 
Victorian atmosphere much of the inspiration for his classic 
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writings on nationalism and internationalism, on economic 
progress, on the religious and moral factors in national 
civilisation. Finally, a learned literary critic of the early 
twentieth century who became a Socialist theoretician, St. 
Brzozowski, wrote, with an insight hardly achieved by any 
Pole betore him, on the “ educational values” of English 
literature, and on humour as an essential feature of the 
English genius. 

For all these manifold inspirations from the English world 
of ideas and of letters, Poland repaid England by one out- 
standing gift only, but that a truly royal one: she gave to 
England a great man in the person of Joseph Conrad, whose 
amazing genius so unaccountably prompted him, the son of 
generations of Polish country gentlemen, to “ throw him- 
self ’—in his own words—“ into an unrelated existence” ; 
and to become, first a Master Mariner in the British Merchant 
Service, and then, far more astonishingly still, a master of 
English style, one of England’s supreme writers of fiction in 
modern times. 

With Conrad we have entered our own age. As we approach 
it, fervent admirers of British civilisation become more and 
more numerous in Poland. In the heroic era of nineteenth- 
century scientific discovery and technical invention, some of 
those who were to become latter-day Poland’s leading 
scientists (such as Smoluchowski and Natanson) received 
their schooling from great British teachers. In the Poland 
of our own day, literature, learning, and art, are equally 
potent factors in the progress towards closer relations. 
English books now head the list of foreign works translated 
into Polish; and they range from the novels of Galsworthy 
and Wells to those of Aldous Huxley and Virginia Woolf ; 
from the science and philosophy of Bertrand Russell and Sir 
James Jeans to the constitutional theory of Sir Maurice Amos 
and the study of national character by Professor Ernest 
Barker. Polish theatres have never, since the later eighteenth 
century, ceased to play Shakespeare, and the great Helen 
Modrzejewska (Modjeska), who died in 1910, was a star in 
Shakespearian parts both on the Polish and the British and 
American stage. At the present time, side by side with 
Shakespeare, modern British dramatists make a frequent 
appearance on Polish stages, facile princeps among them 
being, of course, Bernard Shaw, some of whose latest plays 
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were even produced in Warsaw earlier than in London. As 
Paderewski did perhaps more than any other man to make 
audiences in the English-speaking countries familiar with the 
great Polish music of Chopin, so, in recent years, the bene- 
ficial activities of the “ British Council” have been making 
Poland more and more familiar with the best in English music 
and English song, both old and new; and more recently also 
with English painting and engraving, through an excellent 
exhibition held in Warsaw early in the present year. To the 
British Council also Poland is indebted for greatly increased 
facilities offered to Polish students for study in British 
universities. Students from Poland had, indeed, been 
flocking to English institutions in growing numbers since the 
early days of our century ; and two of them at least, the late 
Mlle M. A. Czaplicka and Dr. B. Malinowski (now Professor 
in the London School of Economics) achieved a high reputa- 
tion by their English research work in the field of social 
anthropology. At present, increasing numbers of eager 
students of English literature and of future teachers of the 
language are being trained by the holders of the four Chairs 
of the subject in Poland’s universities. One of the occupants 
of these Chairs—the present writer—has thought it his duty 
to devote part of his time in the post-war years to the writing 
of books on Poland for English readers; but his labours in 
that field are likely soon to be superseded by the rapidly 
growing number of studies of Poland and her problems by 
British writers. The work of such pioneers of the study of 
Polish history and literature in England as Miss Monica M. 
Gardner and Professor A. Bruce Boswell has now found a 
worthy sequel in the writings of the present Director-elect of 
the School of Slavonic Studies in the University of London, 
Professor W. J. Rose, a Canadian by birth. A forthcoming 
co-operative Cambridge History of Poland in two volumes—the 
joint work of British and Polish scholars—will, it is hoped, 
definitely “put Poland on the map of Europe” for the 
English, not only in the geographical sense, but in the way of 
historical acquaintance with the thousand-year-old existence 
of a nation now once more in the foreground of international 
interest. 
Roman DysoskI. 


University of Cracow. 


THE CLASSICS AND POLITICS.* 


HE subject of this address is ‘The Classics and 

Politics,” a very wide theme. I shall plunge at once 

in medias res. In much of what I shall say I shall have 
Greek literature chiefly in mind. 

Among the supreme qualities of the Greeks was brilliance 
of expression. They invented all the styles and brought them 
to perfection. I am aware that a great many English people 
distrust style : they would say that they prefer sound matter 
and the truth. But what does this style of the Greeks mean ? 
For it is not mannerism. It really means simplicity, clarity, 
logical order, brevity, exactitude, sincerity—in sum, a well- — 
bodied beauty. Everything is in its place, and nothing super- 
fluous is there at all. Much is there by implication. In this 
beauty there is a variegated turn of music, a sheer grace of 
diction, easier to feel than to describe, a delicate flexibility, 
and a sort of tenderness towards that which has to be ex- 
pressed. It is as if the writer first loved what he had to say, 
caressed it, shaped and reshaped it with delicate touches, 
polished it into artless charm, and only then said it. He eyed 
his matter with searching insight and vivid imagination, with 
all the instincts of the finest intelligence, and then, with a 
wonderful language at his command, he said it. After all that 
happy travail, that intense effort of searching, proving, shap- 
ing, he said it or wrote it for other Greeks, like himself, who 
could appreciate it. That and nothing less was his style. It 
was no personal mannerism, or any screen to hide emptiness 
or insincerity. It was justice done to the subject-matter in the 
hearing of the most exacting audience. It had almost the 
flavour of a revelation. 

What this comes to is that understanding and expressing 
stand very close together. A fault that might seem to some 
to be on the one side only, really infects the other as well. 
The best writing, according to Greek standards, involves the 
hardest thinking. The lesson of the Classics is “ Beware of 
bad writing or speaking: the thought is probably as bad as the 
expression, or worse.” 

There must be a lesson or suggestions here, I feel sure, for 
politics. In no sphere are the hardest thinking and the finest 
expression more needed. How are politicians and political 

* An address delivered at the Bonar Law College, Ashridge, on October 8th, 1938. 
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writers to be given or to give themselves this training? It 
used to be done in the days when the Classics were the only 
literary education of the educated classes. A politician had 
to be able to quote Horace and scan Homer. Nowadays what 
do they read? Each other’s speeches, and works on political 
economy, and they quote from bluebooks. Could anything 
be less like Greek ? They may answer that the Greeks after 
all had a wonderful language, which in itself was their collec- 
tive security for all the merits of style, while they have only 
English. But the Greek language was no accident. It was 
made by the Greeks. It was made by their double genius for 
seeing and saying. After all there are several sorts of English. 
If a classical education cannot now be expected in politicians, 
the strictest standards and the severest discipline in our native 
language might be made to improve our politics. Democracy 
means Government by discussion, and discussion means 
speechifying, and speechifying should mean eloquence, and 
eloquence means a fine language finely and sincerely used to 
express the truth of great matters and to persuade persons of 
knowledge and taste. 

But let me return to the Classics. These historic books were 
made rather to be read aloud or recited, time and time again, 
than to be perused in solitary silence. Reading aloud is a 
severe test of writing. For the turgid or the insincere the 
ear has no mercy. The various jargons, such as that of the 
economists, it turns into a sort of joke. In silent reading we 
all make our way through paragraphs and pages and whole 
books, which if read aloud would provoke the instant re- 
joinder, “‘ Now, put that in plain English.” There are the faint 
stirrings of Greek instinct in all of us. In some Englishmen 
there is much more than the instinct. As I read the Prime 
Minister’s deliverances during the September crisis, and 
especially his speech in the House on the crucial Wednesday, 
I seemed to hear his very voice, and I found myself reading 
him aloud. The speech had the Greek qualities of vivid 
insight, of intensity of realisation, and of a mode of speech 
exactly responding to the matter to be expressed. He aimed 
to bring back peace into a Europe from which it was fast 
slipping away. He brought back Greek qualities into political 
oratory. An intense vivid objective sincere gift of thought 
gave him, as it gave the Greeks, the Greek style. 

It is remarkable in Greek literature that so much of it is 
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poetry. It is still more remarkable that so much of the prose 
has poetic quality in key or in manner, or in the arrangement 
of the parts, or in the movement, or in artistic wholeness. 
Thucydides’ history is crabbed in diction here and there and 
even stodgy at times, but it is really drama and great drama. 
Hardy’s Dynasts has some analogies with it. The arche- 
ologists, the anthropologists, and the historians are not too 
well satisfied with Herodotus, the Father of History. But at 
his best he reads like a song. Plato gave philosophy the form 
and quality of art. Prose came late among the Greeks. Sheer 
prose hardly came at all in classical times: not what we, 
because we absorb streams of ugly and muddled writing, 
might call prose. Aristotle, a Father of Science, served an 
apprenticeship in dialogue-writing on Plato’s model, and his 
philosophical writings that survive have brevity, finish, com- 
pactness, an exact adequacy and a subdued glow. In Aristotle 
nothing is vague, or muddled, or superfluous. An unflinching 
intelligence orders and harmonises all: the nicest sense of 
proportion rules : reticence and a scrupulous plainness inform 
the style: and there is the subdued glow. Even at his most 
scientific Aristotle has something of romantic flavour, the joy 
of intellectual mastery. 

For the discerning reader the poetic élan and the artistic 
sense pervade Greek literature. There have been English 
writers of whom this is true, and perhaps periods, e.g. Milton’s 
Areopagitica and the seventeenth century. Are we to regret 
the Greeks and the seventeenth century? Or shall we 
acquiesce in prose that has no tincture of poetry? Each must 
answer for himself. For my part I think that a great imagina- 
tion and a refined technique of expression are a minimum 
equipment for handling great matters. The faculties of the 
author are thus best concentrated on his task, and he is 
surest thus of making a full contact with his hearers. The 
poetic bias, even if it is deep below the surface, opens minds 
and hearts and imaginations. It brings men together on an 
inspiriting and instructive level: as the late William Watson 
wrote of the poet, “ he binds the scattered ages with a song.” 
The poetic bias, in so bringing men together, winnows away 
much that is technical, or specialist, or partial, or somehow 
irrelevant. And it is a corrective for all the jargons, and the 
clichés, and the question-begging phrases that encrust and 
impede thought. There is a great deal of modern prose that 
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would not have been written if the authors had read and 
imbibed good poetry. 

The culture of Greece was manifested in its literature and 
sustained by it, and the literature was sustained and pervaded 
by the poetic bias. That is an argument from authority 
against our present-day tendencies and preferences. I venture 
on another argument from authority. Two years ago the 
Empire University Congress was held in Cambridge, that 
home of science, and, I suppose, of prose, and the Chancellor 
of Cambridge, Lord Baldwin, addressed it. His text surprised 
his hearers, but I thought he won them. It was, “ Send us 
more poets.” 

“* Send us more poets!” We might answer, “ Send us more 
Baldwins!” England has been well served by a long suc- 
cession of outstanding men whose education was classical. 
But I shall not parade great names, or praise colleges or 
universities. It is enough to indicate the scope of classical 
education. Let me name the items: a superb outburst of 
imaginative literature portraying a most diverse life, a 
political record of the utmost variety and suggestiveness, and 
a brilliant philosophising of it. The great books display the 
people fully, in their gifts, in their changeful and arresting 
history—for they were a very political people—and in their 
thought. Greek literature is a unique epitome of human 
nature, of social forces, of political forms. It is not necessary 
to agree entirely with Pope that “ the proper study of mankind 
is man,”’ except, perhaps, in the case of poets and politicians. 
For political work a sense of the people is essential. A 
thorough steeping in the humanities would seem, therefore, to 
be the best preparation. The best form of this preparation, 
I suggest, is the classical education long current in this 
country, and by that I mean more particularly Greek litera- 
ture. It comprises imaginative and historical and philosophical 
works: and they have a unique unity as phases of one 
national life that blossomed in a brief period, and they make 
one fruitful study. They are not the whole preparation for 
politics. Technical and specialist knowledge is also necessary. 
And various modern books seek to evoke, too, a just sense of 
the people. A recent American book, The People, VCS shy: 
the poet Sandburg is well worth study. It is startling at first 
sight to find the American democracy made the subject of an 
entire book of poetry. But Walt Whitman trod the same path 
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in poems that are still in some ways the best introduction to 
America. I hope that Sandburg’s book is a sign of the times, 
and will have successors, and not only on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The poetic approach might rehabilitate politics. 

Let me come closer to the actual study of Greek Literature. 
The language itself is entirely strange, and it is difficult. The 
writers had no thought of comparatively stupid English boys 
who should pore over their pages—puzzling, wondering, 
spelling it and re-spelling it, reading and re-reading in the 
long labour of mastering it. Those writers wrote for a small 
but cultured and indeed brilliant audience, mostly of men, 
and therefore wrote their best. Most modern English books 
are written for the mass of middle-class and upper-class 
women who have time on their hands. It is enough to skim 
most of them. The great Greek writers require repeated 
reading, and they repay it. They are to be dwelt on, and 
absorbed. It is a moral responsibility to read a Greek book. 
The habit of reading them imparts certain qualities of mind 
—patience, thoroughness, exactitude, sincerity, flexibility, 
tenderness, humour and alertness! Such a discipline con- 
centrates the faculties, and also toughens the will. This hard 
training has made men of countless English boys: and these 
influences, impressed uniformly on generation after genera- 
tion of the educated, gave English life and politics a certain 
unity. The Classics as the common culture did what any 
common culture would have done: it facilitated cohesion. 
But it did more. It was a cohesion of enlightenment and 
inspiration for those who by hard effort shared in an incom- 
parable inheritance. Without being a Nazi or a Fascist one 
can realise the value of a common body of doctrine and a 
characteristic outlook for national life. What the Germans 
seek to do, along their lines, by unsparing propaganda, was done 
in England last century by the curiously indirect and trustful 
method of making the governing classes learn Greek, or at 
least learn from the Greeks. On the continent the influence 
of the Classics on politics has been chiefly through Roman 
law, a very different thing. 

I have been praising the Greeks for their gifts and their 
achievements. But it is not only their successes that have 
lessons for us. The glory of Greece was brief. Her early 
decline was due to outside factors, the rise of Macedon, and 
the rise of Rome, but also to her own poverty and disunion. 
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There is an analogy between Modern Europe and Ancient 
Greece, the cradle of much of modern civilisation. Ancient 
Greece was a variegated and crowded area of active gifted 
and creative populations. Having a vast sea-coast and many 
mountain ranges it nowhere lacked natural frontiers. Nature 
had carried the demarcation of areas to an extreme: and in 
these areas there developed autonomous States, and distinc- 
tive societies, and divergent dialects. The love of local 
autonomy pervaded the history of Greece, and the life of the 
autonomous groups was inspiring and satisfying to a degree, 
for some at least of the social classes. The pattern of peace- 
time life in Greece was a rich spectacle, richer perhaps than 
any before or since, though maintained on slender means. 
But though in certain relations the Greeks could think of 
themselves as one people, they never learned to act in that 
sense. Besides the love of autonomy other things pervaded 
their history—the passion for intrigue, the partisan temper, 
and the perverse lust for the conquest of neighbours. The 
wars of Greeks against Greeks weakened and undid them all: 
their divisions prepared the way for conquest first by Macedon 
and afterwards by Rome, and their freedom and power and 
civilisation were eclipsed together. They were too ready to 
lay hands on each other, and they fell. 

The parallel in modern Europe hardly needs enforcing. 
Diversity is the most obtrusive characteristic of Europe. The 
seas, the rivers, and the mountains give it many frontiers, 
though not enough for the many groups that inhabit it. It 
comprises many climates, many races, tongues and religions, 
many phases of economic activity, many forms and scales of 
political organisation, and many standards of culture. It is 
the continent of all the talents and of all the temptations. If 
it had the keys of peace, it would long since have been a 
Paradise. 

Diversity enlarges and enriches the potentialities of cor- 
porate life. And the nemesis of diversity, too often, is dislike 
and strife. The history of Europe teems with intolerance and 
quarrels and fights. It is ancient Greece over again. It was 
customary in the past to attribute wars to the Devil, but now 
to economic causes. But these range widely, as anyone may 
verify, from naked need to overweening greed. Need may be 
a pure motive; greed is usually a complication. Pure need 
is a rarer ingredient, perhaps, than pride, envy, the love of 
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power, or the taste for violence. Bullying and boycotting, 
the vices of boyhood, loom large in the history of Europe, and 
revenges recur and recur. Primitive brutishness can still make 
the different groups and types an offence and a provocation 
to each other. 

Europe is the scene of an unique civilisation, the strongest, 
the most variegated, and in some ways the most creative of 
the modern age, or of any. Its populations are peculiarly well 
endowed and provided for building up the good life. But 
antagonism is in their blood, and they are equipped with all 
the means of maiming and destroying each other. The tra- 
dition of fighting still blesses in advance the wars that are to 
come. 

It is not necessary to condemn all wars, or accurate to 
deny to warfare upon occasion some good results, direct or 
indirect. Out of the greatest evils human nature can yet 
bring some good. War can be a means. But how seldom is it 
the best means! It is the rough-and-ready means of mankind 
and the brutes, though more of mankind. Whatever may be 
thought of the fighting in the past of Europe, the rough-and- 
ready means seems no longer to be safe or tolerable. The 
pattern of European life needs gentler handling. The patch- 
work of the peoples shows now little overlapping, little mix- 
ture of shade, little running of the colour at the border lines. 
Homogeneity rules the groups in general: the discordancies 
are on too small a scale to need or justify the rough-and- 
ready means, and the use of it would ruin the entire texture. 
Consider the patchwork of nations: organised, ambitious, 
over-conscious and nerve-ridden, they stand to their rights, 
armed or arming, closing their frontiers or their minds. 
Europe is too crowded, too proud, too suspicious, too much 
at the mercy of partisan entanglements to permit the hope of 
localising war. The choice is between drifting on a sudden 
into general war, or finding a technique for peace in the true 
spirit of peace. 

Ancient Greece on the small scale and Modern Europe on 
the large exemplify the crucial need in human affairs. In 
Europe, where the texture of life has come to be what we can 
see it only too clearly to be, the sentiments of membership 
must reconcile and guide, and no narrow membership either 
but a fellowship as wide in principle as humanity. 


Joun Murray. 
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A GERMAN MINORITY IN ROUMANIA. 
RANSYLVANTA, the green rolling country of fields, 


vineyards, meadows with large forests in the middle 

and on the steep slopes of the curve of the Carpathian 
mountains, has a population of about 2-7 millions, of which 
about 240,000 are Germans, 830,000 Hungarians, 62,000 Jews 
as against more than one million and a half Roumanians. 
The German settlements are dispersed over the country, 
mainly in three large agglomerations. 

Before the middle of the twelfth century Flemish and 
German peasants were called by King Geza II of Hungary 
into the then “ desert ” country to cultivate and defend it, 
ad retinendam coronam, as the oldest coat-of-arms of the 
Saxons says. Other colonists followed in due course of time, 
especially after the long and disastrous Turkish wars. United 
by language, religion and defence against a common enemy as 
well as by commercial intercourse, they formed the German 
minority of Siebenbiirgen. They are called the “ Saxons,” 
a name given to Germans abroad during the Middle Ages; 
racially they belong to the stock of Rhenish Franks whose 
dialect, resembling that of Luxemburg, they are still speaking. 
Their colourful and ancient costumes are partly adapted from 
the neighbouring Hungarians, but show typical German 
elements as well. These pioneers, a strong and hearty stock, 
have made good not only as peasants but as fighters, city 
builders, craftsmen and prosperous merchants. In their 
villages, laid out in the manner of the Franconian districts, 
stands the huge church where the population often had to 
take refuge and defend themselves. A number of fortified 
towns witness to the culture and wealth of the country, the 
profits of home industries, and the trade with the East that 
passed through Transylvania. In the Black Church of Kron- 
stadt as in many a lesser town you may still admire a collec- 
tion of beautiful old Turkish rugs brought home by the pious 
merchants from their voyages to the East. 

It is this German civilisation mainly that made Transylvania 
a rich and flourishing region: a civilisation rather stern and 
soldierlike and which strikes the visitor as being more Eastern 
than Southern, reminding him more of the frontier towns of 
the Baltic districts than of the gayer towns of South Tyrol in 
the same latitude. The German minority of the “ Saxon 
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Nation ” is unique as the one minority of German extraction 
organised as such since ancient times. In 1124, the Hungarian 
King Andrew II, as overlord, granted them national and 
religious autonomy and made the Saxon Community owner of 
the land they were settling. Since the fourteenth century they 
chose their national leader, had their own jurisdiction, and 
even the Sultan recognised their freedom when making 
Transylvania a tributary State. After 1867 the region finally 
became part of the Kingdom of Hungary. In January 1919, 
when the Roumanian majority of Transylvania had already 
declared their allegiance to the Roumanian king, the German 
and Hungarian minorities voted the union with Roumania, 
accepting the decision of the war. The Peace Treaties, to- 
gether with the Minority Treaty of 1919 and _ the 
Roumanian Constitution, promised equality and political 
rights as well as autonomy of religion and education to all 
minorities. 

Here, as a matter of course, the difficulties only began. The 
contentions of both parties are often contradictory. It seems 
fair to believe the Germans’ assertion that many expectations 
and promises have not been fulfilled; that the Roumanian 
State has not contributed its full legal share to the schools as 
bound by the Minority Treaty ; that the examination rules 
and practices for schools and civil service very often tend to 
disqualify non-Roumanians ; that—perhaps the worst com- 
plaint—the century-old self-government of the Saxon munici- 
palities and of the whole district has been destroyed so as to 
exclude most German aldermen and mayors; that the 
Roumanian agrarian reform undermined the Commonwealth 
of the Saxon nation, the Universitas Saxonum, which of old 
contributed the greatest share to all cultural institutions 
secular and religious. There is no end to the lesser grievances 
of a racial minority about the strong nationalistic feelings of 
a young and overgrown State such as Roumania, grievances 
more or less inherent in the system of government of any 
country which comprises minorities, and especially if their 
average level of civilisation is superior to that of the people 
constituting the majority. On the whole, however, one is led 
to the conclusion that the German minority in Transylvania 
(and the same could be said with regard to the four other, and 
partly rather “ primitive,” German groups within the Rou- 
manian State, those in the Banat, Bucovina, Bessarabia and 
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the Dobrogea) has been treated in a relatively fair way and 
has certainly been better off than some minorities of the 
German race in other countries. 

The Saxon minority has always been a corporate body. 
This tradition and political experience gave them a rather 
strong card in their dealings with the Roumanian State. 
Besides, one cannot understand the minority’s organisation 
without taking into consideration the réle of their Church. 
When King Andrew’s charter gave them autonomy, they 
were granted the right of electing their clergy and collecting 
the tithe. After the Reformation, the Saxon-Lutheran Church 
became an autonomous Church and has always remained in 
the closest contact with all political and home affairs of the 
Saxon Community. The schools, early foundations in all 
villages and towns, were so much the work of the Church that 
up to a very recent time all clergy had first to serve as teachers. 
Even to-day the parson is the moral and often the adminis- 
trative and economic adviser of his village. He was also the 
administrator of the income from the sometimes considerable 
landed property belonging to the Church. Since the Magyars 
dissolved the Universitas Saxonum in 1876, distributing the 
property of the “Saxon nation” to the separate counties, 
leaving only 60 per cent. of the income to the Saxons, and 
giving 20 per cent. each to the Hungarians and the Roumanians 
of the county, the income from Church property meant still 
more for the upkeep of the educational and religious institu- 
tions. There has never been a separation of State and Church 
for the Saxon minority. Secular and religious affairs, suffer- 
ings and successes alike, have always been closely connected. 

This is the double strength of the Saxons. The minority 
joined the rather poorly organised Roumanian State with a 
century-old organisation in the political and the cultural 
sphere. Their schools, belonging to the Landeskirche, were in 
a certain degree safeguarded. If the Roumanian agrarian 
reform destroyed a great deal of the old income of the 
“Nation,” there still remained a fund for the upkeep of 
schools and other institutions, such as Training Colleges for 
teachers. It is also certain that the Saxons suffered very 
badly from the same hardships as to language and national 
freedom under the Magyar crown after 1867. This seems 
more or less forgotten now. The explanation is twofold : social 


and economic. 
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Till 1919 the Saxons formed the leading group of their 
country both socially and culturally. They are a population 
partly peasant, partly urban. It was the pride of the peasant 
to have his younger son go to town to learn a craft. An 
antagonism between town and village is not known in Tran- 
sylvania, where the towns are the market centres and where 
the villages are fortresses. There is no Saxon aristocratic land- 
owning class, as the Germans have always been the free owners 
of their land. If there were for some time before the war 
strong tendencies to magyarise the German-speaking part of 
the population, the “ converting ” nationality was always one 
of equal social rank, while the Roumanians—poor shepherds, 
illiterate to a great extent—played the part of “‘ poor white 
trash”? and enjoyed the lowest possible esteem. Now the 
“‘ underdog ” has become the master. To be fair, the resent- 
ment of these Germans brought under Roumanian rule is far 
from the haughty superiority shown by the expropriated 
barons of the Baltic provinces, and their fate is less deserved 
through century-old misusage, because the Saxon never had 
“enslaved ” his Roumanian neighbour. The Saxons had 
simply kept the Roumanians segregated, excluding them 
either as “‘ foreigners ” from their own towns, or letting them 
settle at the outskirts as shepherds. The Saxon Church did not 
even try to convert the Orthodox Valachian, very probably 
from a just feeling that by doing so they would undermine 
their own national and religious unity. The superiority to the 
“ Valachian ” felt by the Germans (and the Hungarians) was 
mostly cultural and moral. The Transylvanian Germans, 
especially in their flourishing towns, kept pace with modern 
cultural progress, while at the same time sticking faithfully to 
the old dialect, the old garments and habits. This stubborn, 
though politically wise conservatism, has naturally been far 
stronger in the rural districts, where you still can find wooden 
ploughs and a rotation of fields as in the times of King Geza. 

Together with an old and firm tradition, with the wealth 
brought into the country through commerce and transit, the 
German Community had developed a sound administration. 
Being used to self-government, to the election of their execu- 
tive and judiciary and to the control of their own affairs by a 
national democracy, they must feel the transition to Rou- 
manian rule rather as a social downfall; a downfall not only 
because the less cultured race—whatever that may mean—is 
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now the master of the State. More important and bitterly felt is 
the undeniable fact that Roumanian administration and civil 
services are among the most corrupt on this side of the globe. 
Add to this the fact that real, liberal minority-politics, as 
conceived by the advocates of the idea of national self- 
determination underlying the Covenant, is possible only under 
a decidedly democratic system. For a short time, when a 
Transylvanian party under Maniu had come into power, the 
hopes of the minority ran high. One of them was made head 
of the new Office for Minority Questions ; but this was closed 
down in 1932, and there does not seem to be much hope for 
another period. 

The merging of Transylvania in the Roumanian State did 
not as such deeply affect the economic situation. In agricul- 
ture the great and fertile plains beyond the Carpathian 
mountains brought competition with Transylvanian products. 
But as there ought to have come at any rate a reorganisation 
and modernisation of the old-fashioned methods of the Saxon 
peasantry, the difficulties felt by them in recent years cannot 
mostly be attributed to the change of sovereignty. In indus- 
try the change may even be considered useful. Old Roumania 
had practically no industry of its own, except the petrol 
production of the Prahova Valley, while various kinds of 
industries were to be found in Transylvania. The develop- 
ment of industrial establishments all over the realm after the 
war may have been a disappointment to the new subjects. 
But the Roumanian still lacks experience, steadiness and 
efficiency as an industrial employer and worker, and thus the 
Transylvanians have a great advantage and are indispensable. 
Transylvania’s position as a country of trade and transit 
suffered badly : but the days of slow overland trade with the 
Near East, when the Kronstadt merchants brought home their 
rich brocades and damascene work, were past. 

The worst effect of absorption into Roumania was in Saxon 
finance. The banks, savings banks and rural mortgage insti- 
tutes, had a very good reputation on the bourses of Budapest 
and Vienna. With a small capital these banks enjoyed a big 
and flourishing market, mainly through their reputation for 
honesty and fairness, In 1912, forty-two Saxon banks had not 
more than 10°5 million Krs. capital, but 350 million in foreign 
deposits. It was their rule that only 10 per cent. of the 
profits, after deducting for reserves, went to the shareholders, 
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while the rest was to be used for cultural and educational 
institutions of the community. When the connections with 
the greater money markets of the Hapsburg Empire had been 
broken off and the Roumanian currency depreciated, this 
ruling to keep the profits low had to be abandoned while the 
capital of the banks had to be enlarged. New shareholders and 
new savings bank accounts could only be found when the rule 
as to the distribution of the dividend was abolished. Thus, 
while formerly only 10 per cent. of the profits were given to 
shareholders, now about 70 per cent. goes to them, constitut- 
ing a new and indirect burden on the already impoverished 
minority schools. All this does not make feelings towards the 
new State any more friendly, though it is no fault of the 
latter. 

The insecurity of internal politics in Roumania reflects upon 
the economic situation of the minorities. Already before the 
last depression there were enough complaints about corrupt 
practices of an administration that still works under the rule 
of ‘ backsheesh,” as in the times of the Sultan. Rules were 
issued that the employment of foreigners or of persons not 
speaking the native language well was allowed only to a small 
extent, transferring the fascist idea of a numerus clausus 
valachicus into the economic field. As the Roumanian lan- 
guage has but the one word strain for a foreign subject and a 
person of non-Roumanian tongue, the way was open to all 
kinds of abuses and oppression which were felt very strongly 
by minority establishments. The minorities thus suffer rela- 
tively more from a general economic depression and from 
political and social unrest than the rest of the population, 
which had a lower standard of life. The coming of National- 
Socialism changed the whole outlook in Roumania, as it did in 
every country where there were German minorities whom 
Hitler might claim, and actually claimed from the beginning, 
as belonging to the new “ Holy Roman Empire ” of his day- 
dreams. The fear of Nazi Imperialism and of Germany’s 
expansion into Eastern Europe made the Roumanians 
reluctant to grant unrestricted liberty to their minorities. On 
the other hand, grave internal struggles began to rage within 
the Saxon community as well as within the other German 
minorities in Roumania, who mainly follow the lead of the 
Saxons as the oldest and longest organised group of German 
extraction. The older generation supported by most of the 
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Lutheran clergy resisted the Gleichschaltung. They had 
hesitations on religious grounds. Taught by history and 
experience that the relatively small Saxon group had to ac- 
commodate itself to the political situation as it were and to 
remain loyal to the actual ruler, they objected to a chauvinistic 
policy which, by its very nature, could strive for nothing 
else but to disrupt the Roumanian State. The younger genera- 
tion and the many elements that felt the brunt of the in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory economic conditions at large flocked 
to the new creed, and this trend was backed by the lavish 
expenditure of money for cultural and economic activities, for 
physical training and propaganda. 

The seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Nazi 
Germany brought the different currents to a head. As for 
the future of Roumania, the main consequence of these 
revolutionary changes was that a chauvinistic German 
minority group, definitely hostile to the State and organised 
on strict Nazi lines, has been set up. Resistance from within 
the German minority ceased to exist, and that part of the 
Germans who so far had resisted the Berlin command now 
joined a common and most elaborate organisation under Nazi 
leadership which covers all activities of everyday life. The 
extensive rights which Roumania had granted to her minori- 
ties by the Statute of Nationalities of August 1938 proved of 
no avail in circumstances which had so fundamentally changed 
politically. When King Carol set up the one-party system in 
his country, he had to grant the German minority, and a little 
later a newly organised Hungarian one, the right to join cor- 
porately his “ Front of National Renaissance.” In every 
town and in every village the German organisations, even 
those of economic or professional character, remain indepen- 
dent groups handling their affairs autonomously, though still 
within the framework of the general laws. A State within the 
State has been created and its existence might still prove to be 
no less dangerous to Roumania than that of a similarly 
organised group in Czechoslovakia has been for that un- 
fortunate country. 

G. O. GARDENER. 


THE NEW NARCOTIC PERIL. 


HE tide has turned. Formerly Europe supplied the 

; world with opiates. She flooded the East with morphine 

and heroin. Within the last few years the flood has 
diminished to a trickle ; there is now a flood in the opposite 
direction. And it is hard to say whether Japan’s chief menace 
to the safety and happiness of the world is military or narcotic. 
One of the world’s greatest crusaders against drugs is 
Brigadier-General T. W. Russell, Commandant of the Cairo 
Police, Director of Egypt’s Central Narcotics Intelligence 
Bureau, and a leader in the League of Nations Opium Ad- 
visory Committee. His services to the Egyptian Government 
have won him the title of Pasha. Russell Pasha is in the 
anomalous position of a man who has just won a great battle, 
yet is worried about it. He is not sure that it will stay won. 
Anxiety was evident in his speech and manner as he talked 
with me in his office at police headquarters in Cairo. He 
traced the unique history of the fight against narcotics in 
Egypt. Until two decades ago the Egyptians were not addicts. 
They received a little hashish from Greece, but opium and its 
derivatives were not used except in city slums. The peasantry 
of Egypt did not know the vice. 

When the Great War ended certain European chemists, 
who had been busy with the manufacture of the deadly 
chemicals of war, were suddenly unemployed. A number of 
them turned their attention to the manufacture of white 
drugs. Legislation was imperfect in Europe at that 
time. Certain drugs were forbidden by name—the clever 
chemists simply changed the names. A supply often creates 
a demand. Drugs in plenty and at a low price attracted the 
attention of Egyptian importers. The cheap “ medicine,” 
guaranteed to cure all ills, found a ready sale among the 
fellahin of Egypt. Addiction spread rapidly. In 1929 Egypt’s 
addicts numbered half a million. It was then that Russell 
Pasha began his campaign. He was an Egyptian official ; yet 
he insisted upon taking a world view of the situation. His 
purpose was twofold. First he must trace the drugs to their 
sources, and stop those sources through legislation in Europe. 
Second he must push the price of opiates so high that peasants 
could not buy them. At that time a kilogram of heroin might 
be had in Egypt for (60. To-day it costs {600. Even this does 
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not represent the increase in price, since the heroin of to-day 

Is 99 per cent. adulterated by the middleman who uses 

boracic, quinine powder, etc., to increase the bulk. The result 

is that the consumer must pay one or two shillings for a 

pinch of stuff that contains 1 per cent. of dope. Thus it 

3 very difficult for the peasant to buy enough to do him any 
arm. 

In seven years 27,000 traffickers and addicts in Egypt 
were sentenced to imprisonment under the narcotics law. 
The situation rapidly improved. In 1930 traffickers in prison 
numbered 5,500; in 1937 it was necessary to imprison 2,292. 
In 1929 imprisoned addicts numbered 5,000; eight years 
later, 372. As importation became more difficult, efforts were 
made to cultivate poppy within Egypt. The poppy fields were 
artfully concealed. They were not to be seen from roads or 
railroads, nor from the decks of Nile steamers. A small boat 
exploring the shores and many islands of the great river might 
find a few; I saw some of them during a two-months voyage 
down the Nile by felucca. Such a method would be too 
laborious to adopt as standard practice. Extend the shore- 
line, including island shoreline, of the Nile, and it would reach 
round the world. Many of the islands are five to ten miles in 
diameter. As you skirt them, you see nothing but onions and 
wheat. But if you walk across them you discover that within 
these innocent crops are concealed fields of white-flowering 
POPPY. dite 

The police cannot locate these fields by inquiring among the 
villagers. No one will tell. Russell Pasha ingeniously solved 
the problem. His men located a few fields ; then took off by 
aeroplane and guided the pilot to these fields. At a height of 
400 to 600 feet the masses of white and mauve flowers were 
easily seen. Proceeding on the basis of this experience, the 
plane flew on, identifying many hitherto unsuspected fields 
cleverly concealed within other crops and not visible from the 
roads or river. Other planes of the Egyptian Army Air Force 
were enlisted in this work. A systematic search was con- 
ducted, hundreds of fields were located, photographed, and 
marked in on the Survey map. Then police forces were 
dispatched by lorry to the points indicated, the crops were 
pulled up and necessary procés-verbaux made. Aeroplanes 
move fast. Nevertheless it will take time, even by this 
efficient method, to stamp out poppy cultivation in Egypt. 
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The game is too profitable to abandon easily. Whereas the 
profit on an acre of poppy a dozen years ago was about {40, 
the profit to-day on one acre, thanks to the high price of 
contraband opium, is £550. But on the whole home-growing 
is a problem under the hand, not so hard to control as 
smuggling from abroad. 

The way of the foreign transgressor was made easy by 
the Capitulations. Egyptian authorities could not search the 
ship of a foreign country except in the presence of the Consul. 
If they found an offender they could not deal with him 
according to Egyptian law under which he would have been 
liable to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of £1,000. The 
foreigner, protected by the Capitulations, was considered to 
have committed a mere “contravention” and was bound 
over to the Mixed Contravention Court, where he could not 
be sentenced to more than a week’s imprisonment or a fine of 
{1. Thus it was an advantage of a thousand to one to be a 
foreigner. Foreign criminals could proceed with impunity— 
for what was a week or a pound ? This absurdity was corrected 
to some extent when Egypt persuaded the nations which 
benefited from the Capitulatory system to apply their own 
narcotics laws in Egypt’s consular courts. But these laws were 
weaker than Egypt’s. And confusion and inequality arose 
from the circumstance that a gang of criminals of a dozen 
different nationalities must receive a dozen different sentences 
—for the laws of the various countries differed widely. 

Russell Pasha, through Geneva, helped to bring about a 
general overhaul of narcotics laws in Europe, and after 1930 
penalties were increased in nearly all European countries and 
brought nearer to uniformity. Finally the abolition of the 
Capitulations in 1937 empowered Egypt to apply her own 
law and penalties to all offenders, native or foreign. Hence 
Egypt has come to be considered the world’s worst spot to be 
caught in with a beltful of drugs. Yet the demand remains so 
strong that there are adventurers who will risk anything to 
fill it. Why this insistent demand in a country which a few 
decades ago took practically no interest in opium and its 
children, morphine and heroin? Russell Pasha has developed 
the interesting theory that the increase of the intestinal 
parasitic diseases bilharzia and ankylostoma, occasioned by 
the perennial moisture of Egyptian soil accomplished by 
scientific irrigation, has so weakened the peasantry that they 
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turn to opium, believing it to be a “ medicine” that will 
restore their lost energies. When drainage projects are 
finished, and parasitic diseases defeated, there should be a 
sharp reduction in drug addiction. 

But that is for the future. At present the demand remains 
intense. And with this sucking vacuum within has come a 
new pressure from without. A pressure from the Far East. 
Egypt’s danger from the Far East may be taken only as 
typical of the similar danger of Europe and America. As a 
matter of fact, the chief market of oriental heroin is America. 
Once Europe was the source of supply. Through the League 
and by the labour of such men as Russell Pasha, that was 
stopped. Then the foreign concessions of China began sending 
opium. That was stopped. Then Bulgarian factories supplied 
it. That was stopped. Then Japan-controlled China began to 
ship it in a volume never equalled in the history of the drug 
trafic. Can that be stopped? Not so easily perhaps, since 
Japan prides herself upon her independence from all interna- 
tional influence or control. 

Japan proper keeps her skirts clean. Laws are strictly 
enforced within the home islands. But in Japan improper 
(Manchukuo and North China), Japan is conveniently able to 
profit by any transgressions and at the same time disown them 
as no affair of hers. “The world source of illicit white drugs 
to-day,” says Russell Pasha, “ is China north of the Wall and 
for some distance south of it. These areas are either under 
direct or indirect Japanese control.” The phrase, “ some 
distance south of it,” refers of course to Hopei Province. One 
day I visited a temple fair in a remote village of this province 
in the company of an English missionary. The villagers 
followed us about for half an hour as if expecting something 
of us. Finally one of them said: 

“ So you’re not selling medicine? ” 

“‘ Why should he think we are selling medicine?” I asked. 

“ Because they do not see foreigners here except Japanese, so 
they suppose that we are Japanese. And ‘medicine’ means 
opium.” 

Japanese (including Korean) itinerating “ doctors” scour 
Hopei selling the “ medicine ” that will banish any pain. Close 
by is their base of supplies, the heroin factories of Tientsin 
and Peiping. Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, American representative 
of the League of Nations Opium Advisory Committee, 
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has justly referred to Hopei as “ the seat of the world’s most 
extensive manufacture of illicit heroin.” When Japanese 
troops advanced into Chahar after their conquest of Man- 
churia they immediately forced the use of larger areas for 

oppy cultivation and established morphine factories in 
Kalgan and Changpeh. One of these factories alone produces 
fifteen times the world’s legitimate supply of heroin. 

As for Manchuria itself even some conscientious Japanese 
have become greatly disturbed by the fact that the Govern- 
ment reaps large profits from the narcosis of the native 
population. The courageous Japanese editor of the Sheng 
Ching Shih Pao, Chinese language paper in Mukden, declares : 
‘Tt is, after all, a shame for any civilised country to permit 
the open sale of narcotics.”” Not only is the sale open but it 
is backed by the Government—and the Japanese editor 
explains the Government system and how it has worked : 

After the establishment of Manchukuo the Government adopted 
the licensed opium house system to prohibit opium smoking 
gradually, as it was feared that opium addicts of long standing 
could not stop smoking immediately. Simultaneously, opium 
addict sanitaria were established in various places for curing the 
habit and restoring normal health. . . . Contrary to expectations, 
after several years of enforcement of the opium retail system, none 
of the opium addicts have stopped smoking, and, in addition, a 
large number of young people have become opium smokers. 


And he considers that this is only a natural result of “ the 
freedom allowed the people to smoke opium as they please in 
licensed opium houses.” 

The area designated by the Government for opium cultiva- 
tion was increased 17 per cent. from 1936 to 1937, rising from 
133,333 acres to 156,061. In the one year 1937 the Govern- 
ment’s gross revenue from opium sales increased by more 
than 25 per cent. Fukien, as it has slipped under Japanese 
influence in recent years, has begun to manufacture heroin in 
large quantities. Before hostilities broke out last year, 
Foochow was credited with 319 opium dens kept by Japanese 
subjects, and Amoy with 323. The traffic here and elsewhere 
in Japanese China has been disturbed by war, but only awaits 
“peace” to be extended and developed on a generous scale. 
China is an appropriate field for such development since 
Chinese resistance to opium is slight. In Szechuan, Kansu 
and other back provinces where Japanese have not penetrated, 
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Chinese farmers and manufacturers continue to turn out 

black base.” Nevertheless the Chinese Government’s 
efforts in recent years to abate the drug traffic have been 
sincere and, on the whole, effective. Production in both 
Szechuan and Yunnan was, in the crop year 1936-7, only half 
the usual output. This trend is likely to be reversed if the 
Japanese invasion is successful. As Mr. Fuller has said: 
“Where Japanese influence advances in the Far East, the 
drug traffic goes with it.” 

The self-centred West might be complacent about all this 
if it were only the Far East that would suffer. But, roughly, 
80 per cent. of the Orient’s production of heroin and morphine 
is sold not in the Orient but in the United States, South 
America, England, Europe, Egypt and the Near East. In 
many countries importations of opium are steadily climbing. 
In Egypt a most determined effort is being made to keep it 
out, yet the fact that the pressure is steadily growing is 
reflected in Russell Pasha’s statement : “‘ Seizures of imported 
opium are increasing.”” More branches of the Narcotics Bureau 
are being opened, more men being trained. On the other hand, 
the smuggling organisations are becoming more ingenious in 
their methods of getting drugs past the Customs and police. 
Drugs are concealed under the arm-pits, round the waist, 
within the rectal cavity, inside shoe soles, in large hollowed 
nails, in the walls of trunks or pieces of furniture, in preserved 
dates or candies, in bicycle bells, in shipments of tea, wheat, 
rice. And the smuggler is of a higher grade than formerly. 
The business has become big enough and profitable enough to 
attract “ the best brains.” 

The traffic is due for expansion. The world market calls 
and Manchurian heroin manufacturers are eager to respond, 
but to do so they must have more raw opium. Japan will see 
that they get it. Chosen (Korea) has been pressed into service, 
and a programme extending into 1939 formulated for in- 
creased poppy cultivation to supply Manchukuo’s factories. 
In February 1937 the Director of the Chosen Monopoly 


Bureau announced to the press : 


About 41,335 pounds of opium have been exported annually to 
Manchuria. At a conference of departmental opium secretaries in 
Tokyo it was recently decided to increase this volume pursuant to 
demands from Manchuria as well as to demands for increased 
cultivation of poppies in North and South Kankyo provinces, 
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And he went on happily to estimate that the increased pro- 
duction would bring Chosen’s poppy growers more than one 
million yen per year. A few days later he published the three- 
year programme adopted for the extension of poppy growing : 


Poppy cultivation: added area of 2,457 acres in Keiki, South 
Kankyo and Kogen provinces, to be developed; 492 acres in 
1937, 1,228 acres in 1938, and 737 acres in 1939. Opium manu- 
facturers guilds to be established, to be provided with Government 
subsidies and be made responsible to the Monopoly Bureau 
authorities for direction of poppy growing, manufacture and 
delivery of crude opium, and advancement of loans to poppy 
growers. 


Paradoxically, the Japanese Government in Chosen con- 
tinues to deal severely with drug addicts or traffickers, at the 
same time encouraging poppy cultivation. But Japan has it 
clearly in mind that her heroin production is not for her own 
people but for Americans, Europeans and Chinese. There has 
been too much indiscriminate vilification of the Japanese 
and I do not wish to add to it. The Japanese, I dare say, are 
the match in morals and integrity of any other people. There 
have been other nations that have sinned in the name of 
profit—yes, even in the name of opium. And the common 
people of Japan who have been my neighbours—the professors, 
students, merchants, carpenters, fishwives, kindly priests at 
the Shinto shrine—are lily white in comparison with American 
and European dealers in oriental drugs. As for Japanese 
officials who tolerate the traffic, they know that their country 
is desperately in need of revenue. But these extenuations do 
not alter the fact that every effort must be brought to bear 
by Geneva, individual governments and by public-spirited 
citizens including those of Japan, to stamp out the Japanese 
drug menace. 

WILLARD PRIcE. 


COLOUR CHANGES IN FISH. 
‘Os a hundred years ago it was discovered that the 


animals which show changes in colour shades possess, 

in their integuments, a multitude of minute bodies in 
which the protoplasm apparently retains the amceboid 
powers of contraction and expansion, and are thus able to 
alter the colour of their possessors, the most common forms 
of the changes being a blanching and darkening of the base 
colour. In fish, these minute bodies, the chromatophores, lie 
in two layers beneath the epidermis, an outer and an inner 
layer ; they are formed from the connective tissue cells of 
the dermis. The varied markings in individual fish are 
resultant of the variation in the quantity and position of the 
two layers. 

There are several distinct classes of the single cell chromato- 
phores, the colours in which are apparently the result of the 
oxidation of organic substances. They are: (1) The melano- 
phores containing dark pigment granules; (2) the xantho- 
phores and erythrophores, in which are yellow, orange, black, 
red and perhaps blue carotenoid pigments; and, although 
this may not conclude the list, (3) the leucophores and 
iridocytes. The iridocytes are small opaque greyish plates, 
possessed of strong reflective power. Their colour tone 
alternates between bright silver and white according to light 
reflection. The scales of fish, formed of bony substances, con- 
tribute little to the coloration of fish, but they do, however, 
reflect light rays at varying angles, thus adding to the glass- 
like sheen which is a characteristic of many fish. 

The foregoing, in barest outline, deals only with the actual 
facts of colour change and pigment cells. We can now 
approach the most interesting and controversial questions : 
What is responsible for the colour change or shade variation ? 
and How is the change effected? In the matter of the 
responsibility of colour change there are two schools of 


thought. 


(1) That the change is effected as the result of colour 


vision. 
(2) That the responsibility for the colour control is with 
the end organs and the substances directly affecting 


them. 
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Joseph Lister, in 1858, published an interesting paper on the 
colour changes of the common frog. In this work he main- 
tained that in any animal possessing the tint-changing pro- 
perties, the eyes “‘ were the only channels ” through which 
the light rays could gain access to the nervous system and 
thus induce changes of colour in the skin. In 1876, Pouchet, 
who conducted many experiments on this subject, stated that 
he had proved that the fish perception of colour was con- 
trolled by the eyes. He cut the optic nerves of fish, and the 
fish thus treated ceased to appreciate the colour changes of 
their surroundings. 

There can be little doubt that the peculiar structure of the 
fish eye, nature of lens, etc., must be of service in the refrac- 
tion and dispersion of the light rays. In the case of those fish 
which live near the surface, or in shallow water, it may follow 
that the image on the retina is a coloured one, for these fish 
appear to possess an acute and delicate sense of colour. Ex- 
haustive experiments in the direction of the end organs and 
the substances directly affecting them have not conclusively 
demonstrated that there is a differential reaction in the 
chromatophores to the action of drugs. Therefore, the most 
satisfactory explanation, or theory, is that the responsibility 
of the colour control rests with the central nervous system, in 
which there is a discriminating centre, which Mast suggests 
is situate in the brain— the natural region for such an 
organ.” The majority of scientists who have conducted 
original research in this very interesting subject hold the view 
that fish are possessed of an acute and highly responsive 
colour vision, and that by this means they are capable of 
adjusting the relationships between the erythrophores, 
xanthophores and melanophores, the size of the light and 
dark areas of the background and the amount of surface 
covered thereby having a definite marked effect on the skin 
pattern produced. 

From experiments made by Frisch (1912) and more recently 
by Schiemenz (1924), Mercer (1937) and myself (1937-8) we 
know that some fish are able to distinguish colours. Frisch 
gave some specimens of Phoxinus variously coloured meats 
and found that red was not favoured, the yellow and grey 
colours being preferred. This is doubly interesting because 
in my own experiments, covering a wide range of British 
fresh-water fish, red has proved to be a much favoured colour. 
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My personal opinion on the responsibility of colour change, 
based on a long period of interesting research and observa- 
tion, is twofold : 


(1) That fish are possessed of a colour vision, with the 
resultant power of shade adaptation. (The quality and 
strength of that vision differing, not only in the cited 
species, but also in the individual fish.) 

(2) That pigmentation is increased during periods of high 
nervous stress, irrespective of environment or colour 
vision. (The stimuli of this stress may produce an 
effect, or reaction, on the end organs, through the 
hormones, or it may be found in a complicated nerve 
control.) 


Having discussed very briefly the fact of colour change, and 
the controversial nature of the ‘ how,” we can now ask 
(<4 Why ? 99 

To-day considerable doubt is expressed by the scientific 
mind of the theory that colour-changing qualities in fish are 
used for “‘ concealment and protection.” The reaction against 
this theory, which has been termed a romantic, sentimental 
method of interpreting the colour change of fish, is, like most 
reactions, capable of over-emphasis. Stark, who had studied 
the colour change in a number of river fishes such as the perch 
and the minnow, observed, in 1830, that when these fishes 
were on a light background they were wan in tone, and when 
they were on a dark one they were of a deeper shade. He 
advanced the theory that this “‘ agreement,”’ by which the 
fish merged into its own background, was an advantage to it 
in its escapes from enemies. This, and other instances of a 
similar nature, resulted in the theory of protective coloration, 
or a system of animal camouflage illustrated in the colour 
and forms of a great variety of living creatures. If one 
accepts this colour camouflage theory, the importance of the 
eyes, the vision, is manifest, for it is clearly apparent that the 
fish must see that which it tends to resemble before assuming 
the likeness. 

One point that both the devotees and the detractors of this 
“ protective-colour-change ” idea frequently overlook is that 
the colouring of such predatory fish as the perch and pike can 
be an aggressive advantage, for in both fish the base colouring 
blends to some extent with their habitat. Where possible my 
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experiments of the last eighteen months have been confined 
to fish taken from natural waters. There is no doubt that in 
some species of fish both physical and psychological conditions 
have their effect on colour change. A healthy fish, and one 
bearing some evidence of individual “ character,” has been 
found to be definitely more prone to colour change, whereas 
a bullied fish has been anemic as regards colour variation, 
showing little ability to darken in response to environment. 

I have always found the flounder to be possessed of ex- 
cellent vision, and this lends strength to the theory that shade 
change is dependent on vision, since the majority of the flat 
fish family, Pleuronectidz, show great aptitude to changes of 
environment. On gravel in which there was a predominance 
of yellow-orange colour the shade adaptation was more rapid, 
the orange spots showing noticeable expansion, than when the 
fish was placed in a tank the bed of which was a monotone 
of colour. The under-surface of the flatfish is normally white, 
and it has been stated that it becomes coloured when rays of 
light are brought to bear on it. Experiments have revealed 
that yellow, and to a slight degree, red, were the only colours 
to cause a slight marked differentiation. As it is generally 
accepted that the marine fishes are much more prone to 
colour changes than fresh-water fish, I think it is interesting 
and significant to record that a tiny, flat fish, almost trans- 
parent, with the fragile bone structure like a network of silk 
around a scarlet smear of belly, which was picked out of a 
shore pool in Anglesey, and kept in a sea-water tank for some 
months, did not show the same adaptability to environment 
as did the flounders which had been adapted to fresh-water 
conditions. 

It is my belief that the most nervous, individual fish are 
the most prone to colour change. Fish kept in tanks for a good 
length of time, sufficient say to become finger-tame, do not 
show the same degree of speed in colour change in respect of 
fear, or when removed to other tanks of completely different 
setting and colour background ; but, contradictorily, they 
have been found to be more subject to a darkening of spots 
and blotches on the body when subjected to exciting influences 
such as the sight of food. 

The pike is probably the most highly nerve-sensitive of 
fresh-water fish. One specimen, the most interesting of the 


hundreds of fish I have had in my tanks, possessed very high 
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powers of colour change to environment. The pike was housed 
in a twelve-gallon tank, and when the bulk of the water was 
changed about every fourteen days the fish was placed in a 
shallow white enamel dish. On each occasion the skin of 
the pike paled considerably within two or three minutes of 
immersion in the bowl, the green shades of the body becoming 
even more wan than the anemic green of preserved olives. 
For some considerable time it had been known that red and 
blue were colours particularly attractive to perch and pike. 
Experiments with this pike confirmed the opinion. Pieces of 
bright red and blue wool were twirled rapidly through the 
water, and, at first, the pike took them eagerly. This was 
doubly interesting in view of the fact that this fish would not 
normally take any manner of dead food, no matter how life- 
like the presentation. The woolly fragments were immediately 
spat out in disgust. Dull shades of wool such as maroon 
occasioned no response, nor did yellow or bright green attract 
the pike. After two days it no longer soared to the strike 
when the red and blue wool was passed quickly through the 
water. But when dyed maggots, red and blue, were intro- 
duced suspended on thread, they were taken instantly even 
though their convulsive action was not nearly so violent as 
the wool, cut to the same shape and size. 

Young tench in a tank surrounded by crimson boards, and 
a bed of the same hue, have changed to a shade almost akin 
to that rose colour which characterises the rainbow trout. 
Any colours of the red shade—crimson, purple, orange— 
appear to have an effect on small tench. Young fish on the 
whole have shown a greater faculty for colour change from the 
environmental point of view; but adult fish a more pro- 
nounced change of pallor arising from nervous disturbances. 
Gudgeon when placed in a white bowl have shown a definite 
shade-change, in some cases becoming almost transparent. 
Despite statements to the contrary, however, this great 
colour-change ability is not an attribute shared by all the 
bottom fishes. Trout have not shown a great deal of tone 
differentiation when subjected to the various colour tests. 
But although not decidedly marked, there was certainly a 
lightening or darkening of the base shades in accordance with 
the respective bright and subdued colour boards. Minnows 
were more responsive to bright shades of blue and green ; it 
was interesting to note also that these fish appeared to be 
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more active when in the coloured walled tanks. The action 
of the colour tests on bream were similar in effect to those on 
carp, the blanching (against backgrounds of yellow and white) 
in particular being a slow process. The brightly coloured 
boards seemed to have a torpid and frightening effect on 
bream, and they lay close to the bed of the tank in a lethargic 
state. The base tones of carp are subject to most blanching 
against a background of bright silver and steel shades. 

Some fish are heliotropic; others negatively heliotropic. 
There is no doubt that in many cases light plays a very im- 
portant part in stimulating pigment development. Excessive 
light sometimes results in a widespread blanching. Rise and 
fall of temperature also has some effect. It has been frequently 
noticed that an increase in pigmentation of fish has coincided 
with a uniform increase in temperature. But neither light nor 
temperature must be carried to an excess, otherwise blanching 
results. This is most apparent in the case of some tropical fish, 
which have been known to lose a good deal of colour when a 
temperature of 80 degrees F. was maintained, and yet to 
retain the intense pigmentation when kept in water at a 
steady 70 degrees F. Goldfish brought indoors from an outside 
tank, and exposed to an increase in temperature and strong 
artificial light, in addition to a more rapid growth revealed a 
tendency to richer colour development. It is perhaps worthy 
of mention that brightly coloured fish, under natural condi- 
tions, appear to be immune from the parasitical fish louse, 
argulus foliaceus. Hundreds of carp were taken from an 
industrial canal infested by this parasite, and although 
practically every normally dull-coloured carp had one or 
more lice adhering to the body none were found on the 
vividly coloured (bright gold and intense red) specimens. 
These highly coloured carp were always found in close 
proximity to the higher temperature sections of the canal, 
near the hot water and steam outflows from mills situate on 
the banks, a significant confirmation of the matter discussed 
above. 

Colour changes are not confined solely to the body of the 
fish. There is a frequent colour variation of fins. For instance, 
the colour range of the pelvic, or ventral, fins of perch in the 
experimental tanks was one extending from a true bright 
orange through red to a Tyrian purple. The colour changes 
which occur during the breeding seasons of fish confirm to 
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some extent the suggestion that the responsibility of colour 
control depends on the central nervous system, and in 
particular, on the brain. The experiments mentioned here 
have not been conducted during the breeding seasons when 
the colour change in many species is an accepted sex fact. 

There is also the question of that colour variation between 
the young and the adult fish of the same species which does 
not appear to be dependent on environment. For example, 
the young black bass has a longitudinal dark double zig-zag 
marking which breaks up with maturity ; again, in the young 
bass the base colour is frequently one of brown-green ; this 
colour in the ageing fish shows a gradual emergence to the 
pale matt green of the adult. 

In the length of time which fish have existed it might be 
suggested that there is, or should be, a complete negation of 
character; that there should exist a Utopian state of un- 
individuality. But it is easy to prove that there is a good deal 
of that which may pass for character and individuality in the 
fish world, and that it is impossible to generalise. The non- 
acknowledgment, or ignorance, of these factors has marred a 
great deal of the research into fish life. Many men who have 
worked on the question of colour change in fish have appar- 
ently omitted to take into consideration this factor of 
individuality. To illustrate the fallacy of this omission it is 
only necessary to point out that experiments with two 
species alone, perch and pike, have shown that whereas out 
of five fish of the same species, four may only show a slight 
colour change to environment, the other may possess a far 
greater vari-pigment power. 

CuirForD BowEr-SHORE. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY. 


THOUSAND years ago uninvited guests entered 
AM Eagland through its natural gateway, the south-east 

coast. These marauders from Europe forced the early 
English to protect themselves. Therefore, the English 
established a series of small naval settlements along the 
shores of East Sussex and Kent then known as “ The Saxon 
Shore.” Originally the first five maritime towns were the 
Cinque Ports, but successive monarchs, recognising the need 
for additional naval bases which could harbour mobile 
fleets in readiness to repel the Channel pirates, added two 
more towns to the number. However, these ports continued 
to be designated by the half-French title, Cinque Ports, 
which is still used in our own times. The original group of 
Cinque Port towns comprised Hastings, Romney, Hythe, 
Dover, and Sandwich. To these were afterwards added 
Winchelsea and Rye. For five hundred years the Cinque 
Ports were powerful strongholds on England’s southern 
frontier. Thereafter their naval and military importance 
declined. However, many of their traditions have survived 
and few English towns are richer in historical interest. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore of a thousand years ago is 
known to-day as the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. His 
official residence is Walmer Castle, a fine old building standing 
on the coast between Deal and Dover. Originally it was one 
of the coastal fortifications built by Henry VIII and it has 
been maintained in a good state of repair by the Crown. The 
Cinque Ports cradled the British Navy. Until the reign of 
Henry VII it was their duty to furnish nearly all ships and 
men for the king’s service. In return for their aid the Ports 
enjoyed extensive privileges. The first fleet comprised a 
number of twenty-ton fishing craft fitted fore and aft with 
“castles ” from which the crew shot arrows from their long 
bows. To-day the Cinque Ports still have replicas of these 
boats incorporated in their borough seals. The fishermen who 
manned those ancient craft were very similar in type to many 
of the men I met when recently visiting the Ports. The 
English Channel is a savage mistress at most seasons of the 
year, breeding men as boisterous and as truculent as her 
dominant moods. 
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The coast-line of the Cinque Ports varies from the dead- 
flat marshlands and sand dunes of Sandwich, Romney, 
and Winchelsea to the majestic white chalk cliffs of Dover 
and Hastings which form a rocky rampart that for centuries 
has been a terror to shipping during Channel storms. The 
twenty-one miles. of the Straits of Dover during a storm are 
rough and dangerous. Little wonder that in the heyday of 
the Cinque Ports the seamen of the small warships were 
sometimes forced to fight their battles on shore or up-river! 
During a Channel storm with its plunging broken seas the 
crudely designed craft of those early days could not have kept 
afloat ; even modern Channel ferry steamers of two thousand 
tons carrying trains are awash from stem to stern in a howling 
sou’ wester. 

The Cinque Ports present a fascinating study in the evolu- 
tion of townships. Dover and Hastings have grown into big 
towns housing thousands of people. Hythe has stood still, 
resigned and dignified like a graceful dowager. Rye, Win- 
chelsea, Romney and Sandwich refuse to give up their 
medieval atmosphere and remain ruggedly independent, 
mocking at modern progress. Geographically the position of 
the four smaller Ports has altered. They are now two miles 
inland, due to the silting up of their harbours and the receding 
of the shore-line. The larger Ports have clung tenaciously to 
the water-front, favoured by a kindlier action of the sea 
which has had little effect upon the rocky foundations sup- 
porting the towns. Because of its nearness to London the 
Romans made Sandwich their principal gateway into England. 
Before the bay silted up it boasted the finest anchorage 
of these Ports. I found it the most fascinating town in 
Kent, a bit of old England which persists in retaining its 
traditional personality, refusing to be elbowed off its ancient 
path by modern civilisation. From Sandwich to Dover is a 
journey across typical Kentish countryside of orchards and 
hop gardens, through Deal, past Walmer Castle, over high, 
round-bosomed downs reaching to the famous white cliffs of 
Dover, by the massive Dover Castle, and downhill again into 
England’s modern Cinque Port, the active town of Dover. 

Few would fall in love with Dover at first sight. The 
town appears drab and not too well kept, but initial im- 
pressions are misleading, for the place grows interesting during 
extended exploration. The harbour built in the middle of the 
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last century is alive with a variety of ships and seamen of 
every nationality. The surrounding hills of Dover afford 
magnificent views, especially the impressive panorama that 
may be seen from the towering rampart on which the Castle 
stands. In 55 8.c. Julius Cesar arrived off Dover and tried 
to land his army from a fleet of galleys. Caesar found the 
Britons more than a match at this point of the cliff-bound 
coast and made a further attempt to land at Deal, where his 
men were more successful in storming the low-lying beach 
which gave the defenders no shelter. In vivid contrast to the 
bow and arrow army of old England a regiment of British 
soldiers garrison the Dover Castle to-day, and the Pharos, an 
ancient watch-tower piled up among the earthworks, still 
serves as landfall for ships in the Channel. Dover Castle Keep, 
a colossal one-hundred-foot square pile built of flint rubble, 
is the first Norman heritage of England. The foundations of 
the castle are hewn from the solid chalk dome of a nine- 
hundred-foot high green hill. The edifice dominates the town 
from its hilltop and from most of the streets one can look up 
to view the Castle silhouetted on the skyline. 

Modern Dover is a busy town quite apart from its passenger 
shipping. The discovery of coal a few miles outside in the 
Kentish hills has given an army of miners from England’s 
distressed areas new life and new hope. 

Because of its nearness to French soil the Cinque Port of 
Dover during the Great War pursued its traditional defensive 
role of a thousand years ago. Its great harbour sheltered 
300 naval craft of all types and tonnage and was the key to 
the English Channel, closing the water-door to and from the 
North Sea. In the worst Channel storms the harbour is a 
safe anchorage, the immense concrete breakwaters giving 
every protection from the smashing seas. I have seen the 
artificial harbour as unruffled as a pond when the seas outside 
were lashed with the fury of a seventy-knot gale. 

Westwards, a few miles’ tramp or a short car ride over the 
chalk hills from Dover, is the little Port of Hythe. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for this snug township was “ Hithe,” 
meaning “ haven,” and its situation endows it with a mild 
equable climate. The narrow High Street of the modern 
town contains a medley of architecture reminiscent of Tudor, 
Jacobean and Georgian periods. Many of these buildings 
have been renovated several times, but their owners have 
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insisted on retaining their original architectural characteris- 
tics. The most imposing building in modern Hythe is St. 
Leonard’s Church dominating the town, a modern structure 
somewhat out of keeping with the surrounding buildings. 

From its tower-top one gets a bird’s-eye view of all the 
Cinque Ports, and on a day of moderate visibility the shores 
of France loom above the Channel horizon. Architecturally 
the choir of the church offers a striking similarity to that found 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Below ground the crypt contains 
a gruesome collection of some thirteen hundred skulls of 
ancient British folk which have been dug up from the various 
earthworks in the vicinity. Hythe boasts the smallest public 
railway in the world, which took me on to the Cinque Port 
of Romney, now two miles from the coast and situated in a 
delightful multi-coloured marshland. The gauge of this 
miniature railway is fifteen inches only and the locomotives 
are about one-third the size of an ordinary engine, the latest 
being a model of a Canadian prairie express. These toy 
engines pull twenty-five coaches, “closed” or “ open” to 
suit the climate. 

The original Romney was destroyed by a great storm which 
altered the mouth of the river Rother. Near the site the little 
country town was built and called “ New” Romney. The 
museum in the main street affords an adventure in retrospect ; 
the past is materialised and made alive by a unique collection 
of relics. In a corner I found an old chest which did duty in 
the Cinque Port days and can be opened only by the applica- 
tion of three keys, each under the separate ownership of the 
ports of Hythe, Winchelsea, and Romney ! ' 

Across the border into Sussex is Rye, its Cinque Port 
glory long departed. Rye is built on a sandstone blutt and 
no place along these shores gives lovelier views of the ever- 
changing Channel seascape, or more extensive landscapes 
both east and west. The eastward aspect is considered one of 
the grandest in England, stretching across the marshes 
towards New Romney, its neighbouring Port; and from 
Watchbell Street the western view across the flats to ancient 
Winchelsea, nestled on a tree-clad headland and surrounded 
by rainbow-hued marshes, is one beloved by artists. A wise 
local authority has restrained the mass-production villa 
builder from ravaging the highways and byways of Rye 
with his atrocious modern artistry in brick and stone. One 
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of the last remaining bits of an ancient England must not be 
marred by energetic jerry-builders. Mermaid Street, Watch- 
bell Street, Rope Walk, and the maze of little cobbled lanes 
running up hill and down, fringed with houses each of which 
reflects the independence of its owner, are thoroughfares of 
unusual charm and beauty. As he walks along them the 
visitor must rub his eyes to make quite sure he has not fallen 
asleep to dream of having strayed into a snug port on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Modern visitors to Rye still follow Thackeray’s example 
and search for the haunts of smugglers where the lawless 
shore-dwelling Englishmen of the Port so often outwitted the 
authorities. The descendants of the smugglers can still be 
seen in Rye at work now on another interesting job with the 
keddle-net. Dozens of fishermen carry on this unique way of 
catching fish along a ten-mile stretch of coast on the sands of 
Rye Bay. Nowhere else along the Channel coast does the 
keddle-net fishing exist on such an extensive scale. Netting 
carried on posts is taken seawards at low tide and stretched 
out along the still uncovered sands facing the shore. On the 
flood tide the fish come inshore through the openings made in 
the nets, looking for food in the broken shoal water. When the 
ebb sets in, the fish attempt to swim seawards, but find them- 
selves securely trapped in a maze of netting. The tide recedes, 
disclosing the nets heavy with shining fish. Keddle-net 
fishing is so lucrative during the summer and autumn months 
that it pays the railway to run special fish trains from Rye 
for London’s market. 

At every corner of Rye’s streets there is something to 
captivate interest. Through the six centuries’ old Land Gate 
pilgrims passed on their way to London. Near the ancient 
twelfth-century Watch House known as Ypres Tower stands 
old St. Mary’s Church, whose clock is said to be the oldest in 
England. If you would know why this Cinque Port was once 
an impregnable fortress view Rye from the tower-top of St. 
Mary’s Church: its position was unassailable to bow and 
arrow armies. 

On the Sussex marshlands west of Rye lies Winchelsea, 
the last of the smaller Cinque Ports. I found it a charming 
English village, unsurpassed for the enchantment of its 
gardens. The only modern touch about Winchelsea is the 
fact that its streets run at right angles to one another as in 
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modern American cities. This form of planning enhances the 
delightfully rustic cottage architecture. Old Winchelsea lies 
buried beneath the sand dunes two miles south of the site on 
which the second town of that name was built after the first 
had been totally destroyed by the Homeric storms which 
demolished Romney. The first Edward, a student of town- 
planning, chose the site and had a great deal to do with the 
laying-out of the new Port ; town-planners in all parts of the 
world waited many centuries before following the successful 
royal example. With the receding of the sea since 1287 the 
glory of Winchelsea departed. The inhabitants, undaunted 
by “an act of God,” took to smuggling, and the industry 
became a highly profitable one. 

The most westerly Cinque Port is Hastings, the cradle of 
modern English history. A town of vivid contrasts, it has an 
old quarter revealing the life of those who go down to the sea 
in fishing smacks, and a gay, up-to-date quarter which would 
certainly make the Conqueror blink if he stepped ashore on 
a moonlight night to renew acquaintance with the battlefield. 
A wit has called it “ The 1066 town with the 1966 outlook.” 

There is much of interest in the modern town, but it is the 
historic old Hastings of Cinque Port fame that intrigues the 
imagination. Romance has lingered here for many a century. 
The artist is entranced by the rugged, primitive atmosphere 
of this ancient habitation of fisherfolk with its narrow, 
tortuous streets and tiny homes. The fishermen of Hastings 
speak very broad Sussex, a dialect hard to understand. They 
also bear a physical resemblance to past generations; and 
when one considers that this place was a wide gate into 
England through which during many centuries poured 
Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans it is little wonder the 
inhabitants appear different from the modern visitors of New 
Hastings. The fishermen belong to the seas, the steep Channel 
seas, and are justly proud of the forebears who gave them 
courage and strength of will and purpose. In Cinque Port 
days the older Hastings boasted of a good harbour and a ship- 
building industry ; to-day the harbour has been flattened 
into a level shore by ceaseless Channel storms from the south- 
west, and the fishermen now beach their craft on top tide, 
discharge their catch and refloat on the next tide. Several 
attempts have been made to build an artificial harbour at 
Hastings, but winter storms smashed up the structural 
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concrete piles on every occasion. William the Conqueror’s 
castle on West Hill has lasted longer than the harbour for 
whose defence it was built. A picturesque ruin to-day, it 
stands to tell the story of the Norman invasion when a new 
phase of English life sunk its first deep roots. 

A mile westward of old Hastings thrives the modern town 
with dazzling, multi-coloured lights and jazz bands, where 
everybody is determined to live gaily during the long spring 
and summer days. One old chap in the fishermen’s quarter 
held strong views on the “ goings-on” of new Hastings. 
“The young ’uns yonder are jus’ ’eathen,” he said. I did 
not dispute his opinion as he had admitted to me he was 
“well win’ard of eighty.” Modern Hastings has 70,000 
inhabitants and is one of the healthiest, all-year-round holiday 
resorts on England’s Channel coast. The local council spent 
over three million pounds sterling to gain this distinction and 
recently spent another fifty thousand pounds on an airdrome 
for the service of travellers who cruise the sky-ways. 

The transformation of this ancient Cinque Port into a 
residential and holiday resort has been a work occupying 
thirty years. It is no accident, however, that a mere fishing 
village has grown into a big town in so short a time. The 
climate, the annual hours of sunshine, the natural geographical 
position, and the surrounding beautiful Sussex countryside 
are assets not made by man, though wise men have used these 
natural gifts for the service of their fellows. Having won fame 
among England’s health resorts new Hastings has not for- 
gotten its thousand-year-old Cinque Port origin—its borough 
arms is still the Cinque Ports’ seal. 

ARTHUR LamSLEY. 
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The publication of the first authoritative biography of 
Pilsudski in English comes at an opportune moment, for all 
eyes are fixed on the country which he helped to create. The 
main outlines of his romantic career are generally known, but 
here we are also introduced to the man. Mr. Reddaway, as 
befits the editor of the Cambridge History of Poland, has 
mastered all the Polish material relating to the life and work 
of a very great personality. The result is a fascinating narra- 
tive, quiet in tone but warmed by obvious sympathy with 
his theme. It is more than a personal record, for Pilsudski’s 
achievements during and after the war made him a European 
figure of the first magnitude. 

The book is well constructed, and the formative years re- 
ceive due attention. Like most Russian Poles he learned to 
hate the Russian yoke and to dream of liberation. His 
socialism was a phase, while his nationalism was a consuming 
passion. Five years of exile in Siberia and eight months in a 
Warsaw prison hardened his resolve, and when the world war 
gave him the chance of striking at Russia he seized it with 
both hands. The legions which he raised and commanded 


* Marshal Pilsudski. By W. F. Reddaway. Routledge. 153. 
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were too small to play much part in the struggle, but they 
prepared the way for his leadership when Russia was defeated 
and dismembered. The Washington of the new Poland 
emerged from his German prison at Magdeburg when Germany 
laid down her arms, and returned to build up an independent 
State. Hardly had the foundations been laid when Russian 
troops swept up to the suburbs of Warsaw in 1920 and were 
driven back in what Lord D’Abernon called the sixteenth 
decisive battle of the world. It was a triumph of strategy. 

Pilsudski possessed neither political experience nor the 
patience needed for the government of men. Mr. Reddaway 
has an immense admiration for the hero, but he describes his 
relations with the Parliament as his bitterest disappointment 
and his greatest failure. It was very far from being all his 
fault, for, as our author reminds us, no national emergency 
could induce the Poles to lay aside their divisions. But his 
temper was rough, his tongue was sharp, and he identified 
patriotism with allegiance to himself. There will always be 
two opinions about his revolt against the Government in 
1926, followed by his virtual dictatorship for the rest of his 
life. His supporters claim that he rescued the country from 
the anarchy of Parliamentary strife. His critics reply that he 
destroyed the chances of Poland developing on constitutional 
lines. Mr. Reddaway points out that he was never a believer 
in the totalitarian gospel, for he was as anxious to work with 
Parliament as Cromwell had been in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. The problem was as insoluble after 1926 as before. 
Henceforth the country was governed'by the army, with the 
Marshal sometimes in the centre of the stage, sometimes in the 
wings. 

Mr. Reddaway portrays a great patriot, a considerable 
soldier, an unskilled statesman, and a man with a heart 
beneath the rough exterior. On occasion, we are told, he 
could be a perfect brute. His invective was sometimes 
indecent, and his boasting intolerable ; yet he was normally 
a man of distinguished humanity and courtesy, and he in- 
spired intense devotion among his soldiers. He was also an 
author, and one of the most valuable features of this book is 
the analysis of his autobiographical and military writings. 
The story ends on a note of hope, with the excellent President 
Moscicki, a devoted friend and life-long comrade of the hero, 
to guide the ship of State. When Pilsudski died of cancer in 
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1935 he had done his work, and his passing eased the situation. 
A brief final chapter, entitled The Standpoint of 1939, argues 
that his labours were not in vain. The Lithuanian intransi- 
gence has been overcome, Teschen has been added, “ the 
Pilsudski solutions of the German and the Russian questions 
have held good... . The first days of 1939 suggest that the 
sequel will be no less happy.” Our author’s cheerful forecast 
has been nullified by the German dictator. Poland has known 
many sorrows, and it may be her fate to know many more. 
Her consolation and ours is that her soul is indestructible, 
and that the nation which survived a century of partition is 
unlikely once again to vanish from the map of Europe. If 
new trials come, the memory of Pilsudski will help his 
country to bear and overcome them. 


GSPsG: 


ao LRACTARKIAN BISHOP. 
The biography of Bishop Henry Luke Paget should be in 


the hands of every clergyman and minister of religion. The 
book is described by Mrs. Paget, the author, as “ Portrait 
and Frame.” This is an admirable description of the life- 
like picture that is presented of one who, while ceaseless in 
his activities, won the unbounded reverence and affection of 
all who knew him, not so much for what he did as for what he 
was. 

Bishop Paget is described as the last of the Tractarian 
bishops, and this is perhaps true. It may be added that if 
any perhaps prejudiced person desires to be able to appreciate 
what was highest and best in the early Tractarians, he should 
study the description given in this volume of the home life of 
Sir James Paget, father of the Bishop, and take account of 
its lifelong fruits in the character and service both of Luke 
Paget and of his brother Francis, Bishop of Oxford. Rever- 
ence, devotion, self-discipline, and loyalty to our Lord could 
not have been more completely combined than in this great 
family record. Granted that Luke Paget was a Tractarian, 
yet he was still more profoundly Evangelical, as is clearly 
shown by the way in which, suspected at the first, he won 
the unstinted confidence and regard of his parishioners at 
St. Pancras, loyal and accustomed Evangelicals as they had 

* Henry Luke Paget. By Elma K. Paget. Longmans, 8s. 6d. net. 
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been under previous vicars, notably Thorold, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester. 

The life, while admirably and vividly written by Mrs. 
Paget, owes much to the inclusion of autobiographical notes 
by her husband, and to accounts of him by colleagues and 
friends. It is an exceedingly human document, illustrated by 
many racy stories of East End and country life, all of them 
revealing the real nobility of the poor, as appreciated by the 
loving insight of a Bishop who regarded his ministry as a 
commission to display in character and conduct the loving- 
kindness of his Lord. 

Paget had a genius for friendship. He was a great human, 
enabled to enter wholeheartedly into the joys and sorrows, 
the pursuits and amusements of all with whom he came in 
contact. The way in which he won the confidence and 
friendship of the East End Jews as Bishop of Stepney, the 
respect he paid to them, and the services he rendered to them 
are not the least striking of the countless evidences of Paget’s 
rich and gracious humanity. Yet this natural endowment of 
love was so uplifted and transfigured by the constraining love 
of Christ that the Divine became manifest in the human, 
alike in his public ministrations and in the personal relations 
which he so sedulously cultivated in Oxford, Leeds, St. 
Pancras, Ipswich, Stepney, and finally as Bishop of Chester. 
By ceaseless self-discipline and unreserved self-giving he gave 
an ideal illustration of the true character of a Christian pastor 
at every stage of his ministry from youth to revered and 
beautiful old age. His genius for friendship always led 
unfailingly to the highest and best, alike in personal character 
and in the fellowship of the Church. Wherever he went Paget 
transformed churches, parishes and neighbourhoods through 
the depth of self-giving and the unstinted devotion of a Christ- 
filled man. As his successor at Chester said of him, ‘“‘ He was 
a man shaped by the love of God, who lived by love and 
inspired it.” 

It is impossible within the limits of this notice to enter into 
the absorbing details in which this portrait abounds. It must 
suffice to say not only that the book teems with interest, but 
that no one can read it without being inwardly enriched and 
strengthened by this record, which shows what Christian 
ministry can become when inspired by unbounded love of 
Christ and love to the brotherhood of men in Him. 


lisee 
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Mr. Clarence K. Streit has written an arresting and stimu- 
lating work on peace, progress and government which is the 
more significant for its American authorship. His main 
theme is the need of civilisation for a world federal system, 
and he appeals for a federation of democracies as its nucleus 
and, more immediately, as the only certain method of en- 
suring peace. As a first step he proposes a Union of fifteen 
“North Atlantic or founder” democracies to include the 
United States, the United Kingdom and each of the self- 
governing Dominions, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. This 
selection is not exclusive but intended simply at the outset 
to incorporate the most soundly established democracies 
whose inclusion would be non-controversial. Their combined 
financial, monetary, economic and political power if subject to 
unified direction is such as to assure peace “ by sheer over- 
whelming preponderance and invulnerability,” and “ prac- 
tically to end the monetary insecurity and economic warfare 
now ravaging the whole world.” Mr. Streit anticipates that 
the attraction of the Union would be so powerful as to ferment 
democratic revolution in the autocratic States with their 
consequent adhesion. He also argues that differences of race 
and language do not prevent democratic union, citing examples 
such as Switzerland, Canada and the Union of South Africa, 
but on the contrary add to it weight and balance. 

Mr. Streit stresses, as the basis of his argument, that the 
individual and not the State is the true political unit, and in 
consequence alliances and leagues formed to safeguard national 
sovereignty cannot permanently preserve peace or promote 
freedom and progress. A league is essentially undemocratic 
since the individual’s inalienable rights are sacrificed to the 
State for its preservation while in a union they receive greater 
protection from the latter’s united strength. Moreover, a 
league based on nationality cannot avoid the unanimity rule 
and even if united is inevitably slow and cumbrous in action 
compared with a union which acts by a majority through a 
central executive. Unable to arrest the wrongdoer before the 
crime, a league encourages the aggressor to swift action and 
thereafter the former can only condone the offence and attempt 


* Union Now. By Clarence K. Streit. Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. net. 
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to restrict its extension. A union “isolates the germ” and 
can draw support from individuals in the guilty State who 
otherwise in a nationalist system would rally to the law- 
breaker in the name of national independence. In the realms 
of social and economic affairs Mr. Streit emphasises that no 
progress is possible where the touchstone of policy is national 
self-sufficiency and exclusiveness. As a concrete historical 
example of the contrast between leagues and a union he points 
to the early League of Friendship between the thirteen 
American States. Until the Union they were stricken by 
acute political and economic rivalry and tension, each State 
striving for itself. For the United States to-day there is “a 
peculiar urgency ” for a wider and greater measure of inter- 
national union. Anarchy and the triumph of dictatorship 
abroad will destroy the high standard of her material civilisa- 
tion which is dependent upon her foreign economic relations. 
Faced by social and economic chaos Americans will be in real 
danger of losing their liberty “ to some home-grown autocrat.” 
Mr. Streit logically condemns isolationism as leading to con- 
flict and he criticises American policy for its withdrawal from 
co-operation for peace after the war. 

Many of the views expressed in this book upon the inherent 
dangers of nationalism are of course not new, but Mr. Streit’s 
powerful reiteration is none the less to be welcomed. The 
especial value, however, of the work is that this expression of 
opinion is linked with a definite scheme by an American for a 
democratic union at a time when the League of Nations has 
completely failed and an effective peace system in the face of 
ruthless aggression is a stark and desperate need. No doubt 
it is easy to find fault with his proposals, as for example the 
suggested structure of his federation. While based upon the 
American model it endeavours to associate an elected chief 
executive board with defined powers and a separate Cabinet 
for “detailed and short-term duties” responsible to the 
legislature. Criticism may also be levelled upon some ques- 
tions of historical interpretation ; and above all many will 
turn aside the work as Utopian. It is impossible, however, to 
reject the principle of union ; and in its realisation, dependent 
purely upon the concerted will of the democracies, may be 
found the only practical method of permanently averting war, 
or, if too late, of thereafter building perpetual peace. 


A. G. de M. 
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This is the first volume of a more complete Survey which 
will be forthcoming during the next twelve months. The 
present volume deals with Economics and Local Government 
in Oxford and the area adjacent to it. That area does not 
extend more than about six miles from Oxford and does not 
include places as far away as Didcot. The Chairman of the 
Committee responsible for the Survey was the Warden of All 
Souls’, Dr. W. G. S. Adams, who has for years past given much 
of his spare time to safeguarding the amenities of Oxford. 

The main object of the Survey is to study the social and 
administrative implications of the industrial changes in the 
area surveyed and the method employed has been under the 
editorship of Miss Bourdillon to utilise the services of many 
experts in such departments as economics, local government 
and industry generally. The value of taking in a somewhat 
wider area than merely the County Borough of Oxford is that 
the investigations make clear the effect of the growth of Oxford 
on such municipal boroughs as Abingdon and Woodstock. 

One of the most important chapters in the Economic 
Section is that on Industrial Immigration. There has been a 
net emigration to Oxford between the years 1921-37 of over 
10,000 insured people. If we include the non-insured people 
the net emigration into the area has probably been not less 
than 22,000 and including dependants it has been calculated 
that the increase is as much as from 34,000 to 36,000. We 
naturally turn to the chapters on Industry and Unemploy- 
ment for information as to the nature of this migration into 
the given area and the effect is seen when we study such 
questions as the fluctuations in the motor industry which is 
responsible for so much of the increase in population in Oxford 
and the surrounding districts. The volume of unemployment 
in the area is largely due to fluctuations in this industry. 
Mr. Ackroyd, who is responsible for the chapter on Industry, 
also points out, when he is dealing with Retail Shops, an im- 
portant change which has taken place affecting the trades- 
people of Oxford. Oxford fifty years ago was remarkable for 
the intermittent nature of its retail trade since very few 
University people remained in residence during the vacations, 
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but to-day not only do a large number of senior members live 
in Oxford during the greater part of the year, but in addition 
the custom of holding Conferences in the colleges during the 
vacations has grown to such an extent that these conferences 
may be said to be a continuous source of custom for the 
tradespeople. 

The chapter on Agriculture by Messrs. R. L. Cohen, M.A., 
and K. H. Murray, M.A., both connected with the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute of Oxford, shows very 
clearly how Oxford has become industrialised owing to the 
establishment of the motor industry and how this change has 
reacted on local agriculture. There is a decrease in the number 
of men engaged in agriculture who are attracted to the motor 
factories by high wages, and there is also the important fact 
that many villages around Oxford which were entirely agri- 
cultural in nature have now become suburban settlements 
owing to the large amount of building which has taken place. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of this Survey which 
is increased by the many maps and diagrams which are too 
often lacking in a work of this description. One may express 
the hope that the example of Barnett House and the Survey 
Committee at Oxford will be followed by other equally im- 
portant towns and areas, and we may look forward to the 
time when the sister University of Cambridge will set on foot 
a no less valuable Survey of the many problems that concern 
that University town. 

Percy ALDEN. 


A GREAT, ENGLISH (PROSESViYS hie 


The fame of William Law as a religious writer has rested 
on his “ Serious Call” rather than on his mystical treatises, 
which were for long out of print. Yet their literary excellence 
had impressed John Wesley, who severely criticised some of 
the contents. Dr. Inge regards Law as quite the greatest 
English prose mystic; and Miss Underhill considers him 
“the only spiritual thinker of the first rank among the 
English mystics of the post-Reformation Church.” Thanks 
largely to Mr. Hobhouse, who edits the present volume, 

* Selected Mystical Writings of William Law. Edited with Notes and Twenty-four 


Studies in the Mystical Theology of William Law and Jacob Boehme. By Stephen 
Hobhouse, M.A. The C. W. Daniel Company Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 
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and the support of his friends, Law’s contribution to Christian 
Mysticism has been revealed and made accessible. His blend 
of emotion with reasoned argument produces at times a 
prose which recalls the solemn harmonies of an organ fugue. 
Like him, Mr. Hobhouse seeks to provide a better under- 
standing of Christian faith, “ which will nourish a confident 
hope for the future of all mankind despite the dangers and 
disasters of the present time.” He admits that Law’s attacks 
on the guidance of human reason were excessive and largely 
due to its exaltation by eighteenth-century contemporaries, 
who maintained that a natural religion was discoverable by 
reason and independent of revelation. But his method of 
countering their claim was misunderstood by the orthodox. 


He fearlessly claimed “ natural religion” and “nature” as 
belonging to Christ and to Christianity, but insisted that, far from 
conflicting with the revelation of Scripture, nature could only be 
interpreted by the contents of that revelation as mystically under- 
stood. . . . There was indeed a true “ natural religion,” not at all 
the self-sufficient, rationalistic religion exalted by the Deists, but 
that nurtured by the “ Light which lighteth every man,” when 
humble, obedient attention is paid to it. 


Law compared natural religion to the light of daybreak and 
the Gospel to the light of noonday. 

It is true that he often harshly opposed the “ natural ” to 
the “ spiritual ” man, but he gradually discarded the tradition 
of absolute opposition ; as the result, his editor suggests, of 
Boehme’s teaching that “ the hungry, restless life of nature 
is, when duly subordinated, a quite necessary foundation for 
the divine life.” 

To Boehme also he owed his doctrine of God’s wrathless 
love which scandalised the orthodox. 


There is no wrath that stands between God and us, but what is 
awakened in the dark fire of our own fallen nature ; and to quench 
this wrath, and not His own, God gave His only begotten Son to be 
made man. 

On the one side, fire and wrath . . . and on the other side, the 
meekness of the Lamb of God, the patience of Divine Love coming 
down from Heaven to stop and overcome the fire and wrath that 
is broken out in creature and in nature. 

Nothing but the incarnate life of His eternal Son, passing 
through all the miserable states of lost man, could regenerate his 
first divine life in him. 
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He emphasises the cosmic significance of sin, affirming like 
Berdyaev a pre-human fall. 


All the disorder and corruption and malady of our nature lies 
in a certain fixedness of our own will, imagination and desire, 
wherein we live to ourselves, are our own centre and circumfer- 
ence, act wholly from ourselves, according to our own will, imagina- 
tion and desires. 


That Hell as “an inner state of the soul” could become 
permanent and irremediable was believed by Boehme for 
various reasons, in “his all too human reaction to the 
persecution and cruelty of his day,” but Law finally aban- 
doned his teacher’s conviction. 


As for the purification of all human nature either in this 
world or in some after-ages, I fully believe it. 


Above all he stresses the indwelling of Christ in the soul as 
the means of atonement, which is supremely revealed to 
Christians in the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Because they were apostles of a Christ within, 


so Many eminent spirits, partakers of a divine life, have appeared 
in so many parts of the heathen world; glorious names, sons of 
wisdom, that shone as lights hung out by God in the midst of 
idolatrous darkness. 


Law’s view of the Atonement, as his editor notes, was very 
similar to that of the early Greek Fathers and Ireneus. Mr. 
Hobhouse is to be congratulated on the learning and dis- 
crimination which have inspired a scholar’s “ task of love.” 


DSS Se 


A NEW SURVEY OF WORLD Histor 
Dr. Veit Valentin’s History of the World* meets a deeply 


felt want. Our old standards no longer suffice, and we are in 

search of new ones in order to understand our own history, 

our own destiny. Treaties, political forms, the boundaries of 

states—nothing seems stable any longer. The author is close 

to history and close to nature. He cites innumerable historical 

pictures and holds our absorbed attention whether he is 
* Weltgeschichte ; Volker, Manner, Ideen. Albert de Lange, Amsterdam. 
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picturing for us Egyptian civilisation, the Czech Emperor 
Charles IV, or the development of Japanese power. 

We have at once the broad lines of treatment which give 
character to the whole and a wealth of detail which creates 
the very atmosphere of historical reality. The writing and 
characterisation are wonderfully timeless, that is, free from 
any taint of party feeling. A cheerful wisdom pervades the 
whole ; the hard spade-work of the learned mole is never 
visible. We participate in the untiring freshness and delight 
with which he beholds the panorama. The unfailing realism 
with which the mean, the unsuccessful, the unripe is dis- 
played to our gaze is without bitterness, free from malice or 
moral indignation. We know what we have to expect of 
mankind. But the book shows that we have no reason to 
capitulate in despair. The wind of circumstance is always 
blowing just above the scene, and suddenly we are face to 
face with fresh turns of fate which inspire us with new courage. 
On the whole, life is worth while. As we see that again and 
again, it ascends to peaks of glorious perfection, as in the 
vital civilisations of the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Greeks. 

What we present-day dwellers on this planet have to expect, 
according to Dr. Valentin, is a unique new goal ; the first union 
of planetary humanity since the appearance of our species 
100,000 years ago. Through the wonderful achievements of 
technics, science and the arts, human powers of organisation, 
reason, invention and constructive imagination, humanity 
since the Renaissance has become increasingly uniform and 
history to-day is already the history of civilised humanity. 
The basic problems of all nations, states and kingdoms of this 
planet, the problem of a new order of international law, a new 
social order, a new economic order which will overcome the 
world economic crisis—these are problems of all humanity 
to-day. In all the abasement and humiliation through which 
we have to pass, we have the blissful consciousness of being 
part and witness of the most tremendous and revolutionary 
epoch in the history of the world. It may well be that we 
shall enter upon a new age of culture and civilisation, if 
humanity succeeds in securing the legacy of this rich and 
stormy past. Then, perhaps, the social order of old imperial 
China, the joyous vitality of Egypt, the architecture of Rome 


and of the Middle Ages, might even be surpassed. 
Huco Fiscuer. 
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HEALTH AND NUTRITION IN INDIA.* 


The importance of this book as a contribution to the 
understanding of the Indian problem from an unfamiliar 
angle cannot be exaggerated. Not even freedom first, but 
milk, butter and eggs! This is the crying and urgent need of 
India, and this is the message of this vital survey of nutrition 
and health in a sub-continent teeming with hundreds of 
millions for whom “ for every three mouths there are only 
two rice-bowls.” 

Dr. Gangulee has excellent qualifications for the exposition 
of a subject the main significance of which for India lies in its 
application in a field abounding with baffling conditions, 
social, politico-economic and even religious. Approaching the 
problem of nutrition from the crucial related problem of 
agricultural productivity, Dr. Gangulee, a member of the 
1928 Royal Commission on Agriculture, writes as an expert. 
The main importance of this comprehensive survey may well 
concern India; but as long as the British association in 
India remains, this authoritative work must be commended 
in this country at least as warmly as it must also be com- 
mended to the political and social leaders and workers in 
India to-day. 

Nutritional research has advanced far enough even in 
India to establish that under-nourishment is the most prolific 
predisposing cause of the great increase in tuberculosis, 
blindness, rickets and certain nervous and gastric diseases. 
No statistics are available for the millions who exist on the 
threshold to epidemic-infection and specific diseases. With 
the 0.01 per cent. of the total revenue of India allowed for 
expenditure on Public Health, it can be appreciated that the 
utmost that public services could do in the direction of 
preaching nutrition reform to a hungry peasantry (incident- 
ally, treating them to free shows of educational films) is being 
done. In reference to Indian mortality and morbidity, 
Malthus and the Indian climate have been two well-seasoned 
apologists for an economic system that is not primarily 
interested in the adequate production of essential food-crops. 
Landlordship, as the inescapable creditor to the rural and 
industrial masses, is not interested in the prosperity of tenants 
whose vast numbers—irrepressible in death and disease—are 


* Health and Nutrition in India. By N. Gangulee, C.I.E. Faber & Faber. 158. 
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his bulwark. In spite of the rapidly increasing birth rate and 
despite the apparently insoluble larger problem which Dr. 
Gangulee uncovers as being primarily the problem of a 
radical overhaul and readjustment of the economic system 
and feudal landlordism, this book examined with courage 
and vision the whole ground of nutritional reform. In this 
courageous labour the author comes forward as among the 
first Indians to support the lead given by Lord Linlithgow in 
a speech at Simla inaugurating a scheme for providing milk 
for children. “ What indeed, is the use,” asked the Viceroy, 
“of spending public funds on objects such as education, 
welfare schemes and the like if the people have not the 
health and vigour of mind and body to take full advantage 
of them and to enjoy them?” 

The original merit of this work is in the relating of a 
technical enquiry to the human background: Dr. Gangulee 
knows both his West and his East and writes with the 
freedom of easy scholarship, taking his authorities and 
culling his quotations from both the modern medical world 
and the ancient Hindu sages. The chapters on Indian 
regional diets, the diets of industrial workers, the discussion 
of diets in relation to the physique of communities and the 
chapters on agricultural improvement, including animal 
husbandry, fisheries and horticulture, bring together much 
newer research material. 

FrREDOOoN KasrajJl. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The True India,* a Plea for Understanding, by C. F. Andrews, 
has been prompted in its writing by the “ desolating harm ” which 
has been done to India’s reputation in a large part of the world 
by Miss Mayo’s Mother India and other similar publications. Mr. 
Andrews is at great pains to refute some of the charges, and in a 
chapter on “Glaring Misstatements” and at other points he goes 
into many difficult questions. But Miss Mayo’s statements were 
gathered in a “cold weather” visit in 1925-6, thirteen years ago, 
and many new movements have arisen since then. The National 
Awakening has come and the most remarkable thing is the awakening 


* Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
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of the women. Most of the social questions depend entirely on the 
women for their advancement. “ What has truly amazed me,” says 
Mr. Andrews, “ has been to see young men and women who have had 
great possessions, gladly changing their daily habits of luxury for a life 
of extreme hardship with the joy of new-found freedom.” He describes 
a struggle which took place in Travancore State to throw open a high 
road to the depressed classes, and the hundreds of volunteers who came 
forward to offer passive resistance to the Brahmins. At the bidding of 
Mahatma Gandhi they stood opposite the police day by day in an atti- 
tude of prayer. In spite of the road being flooded waist-deep in water 
during the monsoon they continued standing there, until after more 
than a year there was some sign of relenting, and with another season 
the road was thrown open. These struggles and conquests from within 
are what count in India. 

After dealing with village India which in its vastness presents such a 
problem, Mr. Andrews considers the joint family, the caste system and 
its origin, child marriage, women’s rights and the depressed classes, 
poverty and over-population, one of the most baffling of India’s difficul- 
ties. But the interesting analysis of Indian character is perhaps new to 
many. ‘‘ One of the greatest faults ...is the habit of submissiveness 
and apathy in face of wrong, instead of its fearless, active condemna- 
tion.” Mr. Andrews notes with “ intense thankfulness ” how this fault 
is being recognised at last and steps are being taken to overcome it. 
Another characteristic discussed is the family system which leads a 
family to work for itself to the exclusion of public service, and the con- 
sequent lack of cohesion in any great public cause. In a very eloquent 
chapter these points and the questions of caste are treated until the 
idea of the unity of India is reached and a common language is sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Andrews attributes the major part of the new best influences 
to Mr. Gandhi and to the poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 


* * * * * 


In her Light and Shade in France,* Mrs. Clarke writes charmingly 
and from intimate knowledge of that land and its people. She has been 
welcomed in circles—aristocratic, middle class or peasant—each of 
which in its own way is usually considered exclusive. Her position as 
a Times correspondent and dramatic critic, and as English delegate on 
the Committee of the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize, brought her into 
touch with leading writers, actors, and artists, of many of whom, 
e.g. Anatole France, Rodin, Coquelin and Réjane, Colette, Héléne 
Vacaresco, Maurois, she gives vivid impressions. Mrs. Clarke has 
been at home also among the fashion dictators of the Rue de la 
Paix; these last, and their staffs, impressed her by the serious 
enthusiasm with which they regard their work. She describes her 


* John Murray. 9s. 
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students’ pension of forty years ago; her housekeeping experiences 
as a young married woman ; her travels all over France—the Basque 
country, Normandy, Provence, the Dauphiné, Touraine—and her life 
in a country cottage (rented at about {5 a year) and village friendships. 
She contrasts the homes of the petite bourgeoisie in France and England ; 
the former are tidy, the latter, comfortable. In more serious vein, the 
author writes of war conditions ; of the bewildered and resentful Paris 
of the Peace Conference ; the post-war débdcle of the middle classes and 
the decay of the artisan ; the gulf between the old and new generations. 
All will agree with her conclusion that France’s greatest need to-day is 
unity and leadership. 


* * * * * 


From Taunton to Sedgemoor, the fateful midsummer of Monmouth’s 
regal progress among the enthusiastic townsmen and gentry of Somer- 
set, at the head of his ill-equipped peasant army, followed by its final 
rout—such is the setting of Joyce Collard’s admirably constructed 
novel, with its Shakespearian title, Jo Touch the Crown.* The Duke’s 
power of attraction is well conveyed. While the historical tragic ending 
is, of course, foreknown, there is unflagging suspense and excitement 
over the adventures of the private characters in the foreground; a 
series of treacheries cast a skilfully conceived net of unjust suspicion 
round the quiet merchant, John Hucker, and the mysteries involving 
Harry, who bears the same name, are only revealed in full towards the 
end. John’s highborn bride, a gallant, tawdry actress, and a suave 
courtier-spy, play their parts effectively. The author’s language is 
vivid and direct, with an absence of what R. L. S. called “ tushery.” 


* * * * * 


Major C. S. Jarvis has written a very interesting book in Desert and 
Deltat dealing with life in Egypt since the war from many points of 
view. The short historical prologue is a good introduction to Egyptian 
politics for the general reader, and succeeding chapters show Egypt 
to be too often her own enemy in the realm of politics. The many 
changing governments, rival parties, student interference and the 
attitude of students towards those in authority have consistently added 
to the difficulties of British officials. The brief character studies of 
King Fuad, succeeding High Commissioners, Egyptian Ministers and 
other administrators make interesting reading and show the effect of 
different personalities on the same country. The greater part of the 
book deals with Arab life as it comes in contact with the administration, 
and so with both Egyptian and British officials. Major Jarvis, as 
Governor of Sinai for thirteen years, knew the Arab in many walks of 
life, and he gives a very clear impression of Arab mentality and out- 
look. The chapters on fishing, water engineering, agriculture, roads 


* Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. } Murray. tos. 6d. net. 
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and the discovery and filling of a Roman reservoir, show something of 
the excitements of life in the desert and its attendant troubles and joys. 
The book is well illustrated and includes seven interesting Egyptian 


cartoons. 
* 3 * * * 


Library Local Collections,* by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers and pub- 
lished in the Practical Library Handbooks series, should be of interest 
to all concerned with local history as well as to librarians. It aims at 
showing the purpose and scope of local collections, what to collect, 
how to do so, and methods of arrangement and cataloguing. The range 
of material of such collections is very wide, including deeds and manu- 
scripts, pictures, books, maps, plans and regional surveys, and all 
requiring independent treatment for reference and other purposes. 
The use and value of photographic records and their proper preserva- 
tion by the public library are well illustrated in the work of the Photo- 
graphic Survey Record of Surrey formed in 1902. The brevity of the 
book is an advantage, for it is possible to view the whole of a vast 
subject as one unit, each section important in itself but part of the 
whole collection. 


* * * * * 


A recent addition to The Face of Britain series is a delightful illus- 
trated volume on the West Country,t by Mr. C. Henry Warren who 
sketches his “ personal picture” of Somerset, Devon and Cornwall. 
With a large measure of success he imparts to the reader the general 
atmosphere and peculiarities of each county and describes in simple, 
vivid prose places and objects of outstanding interest, whether for 
beauty in landscape or architecture or for their historical appeal. 
Incidentally, Mr. Warren’s statement that the Romans withdrew 
from Britain about a.p. 350 is presumably a slip for 410 or possibly the 
420°s. While in no way an exhaustive guide-book, this is the sort of work 
which may well entice the holiday maker and become a volume of 
enduring interest to the lover of the West. 


* * * * * 


It must suffice here to note with interest and appreciation Miss Ruth 
Clark’s recent work, Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686.t 
Following the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Sir William was 
British Ambassador in Paris for less than ten months during a period of 
strain and stress between the two countries. Miss Clark has made use 
of the abundant material available to provide a detailed account of the 
ambassador’s determined, if unsuccessful, labours. This is particularly a 
work for the student of the period who will appreciate the material 
conveniently collected and marshalled together in this study. 


* Allen & Unwin. 53s. net. t Batsford, 8s. 6d. net. 
{ Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


